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1.0  SUMMARY 


Quickly-assembled,  on-demand  satellites  are  being  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  responsive 
space  initiatives.  The  short  testing  times  and  rapid  assembly  procedures  associated  with  these 
satellites  create  the  need  for  an  efficient  method  to  verify  the  satellite’s  structural  integrity.  In 
particular,  the  ability  to  identify  loose  bolts  within  the  satellite  structure  is  of  interest.  In  this  work, 
Impact  Modulation  (IM)  is  explored  as  a  possible  means  of  detecting  loose  bolts.  First,  a  simple 
two-beam,  one-bolt  assembly  is  studied  to  establish  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  IM.  Then, 
theoretical  and  analytical  models  are  developed  to  provide  a  basis  for  applying  IM  to  bolted  joints. 
Two  analysis  methods  for  identifying  loose  bolts  within  a  structure  are  then  proposed.  These 
methods  are  demonstrated  on  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure;  a  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure; 
and  a  realistic  satellite  structure. 

The  results  of  IM  testing  on  the  two-beam,  one-bolt  assembly  showed  that  the  nonlinear  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  system  is  significantly  affected  by  the  underlying  linear  characteristics  of  the  system, 
that  nonlinear  stiffness  and  damping  contribute  to  the  response,  that  IM  is  an  effective  method 
for  differentiating  the  responses  of  the  bolted  structure  with  different  bolt  torque  levels,  and  that 
changes  in  boundary  conditions  do  not  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  IM  testing.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  first  analysis  method  was  able  to  identify  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  structures  without  the  use  of  historical  data  by  using  a  dot  product  analysis  to 
quantify  the  difference  in  response  amplitudes  at  the  natural  frequencies  and  those  at  the  sideband 
frequencies  across  an  array  of  impact  locations.  The  second  analysis  method  successfully  tracked 
changes  in  bolt  torque  by  comparing  the  area  under  the  response  spectra  in  the  modulation  range 
to  a  baseline  reference. 

2.0  INTRODUCTION 

2.1  Motivation  and  Problem  Statement 

Today’s  satellites  are  often  designed  to  perform  specific  tasks  and  can  take  months,  even  years,  to 
develop,  assemble,  test,  and  launch  [1],  New  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  modular  satellites 
that  can  accomplish  a  wide  range  of  tasks  and  can  be  ready  for  launch  within  days  of  when  their 
need  is  established  [2].  These  quickly-built  satellites  have  unique  issues  due  to  time  constraints 
and  the  variability  of  their  geometry  which  are  not  typically  associated  with  traditional  satellites. 
One  such  issue  is  the  ability  to  quickly  assure  the  structural  integrity  of  the  satellite  after  rapid 
assembly  in  order  to  make  certain  that  it  will  survive  the  launch  environment. 

A  satellite’s  structural  integrity  is  determined  by  properties  such  as  its  geometry,  its  materials, 
and  the  state  of  its  interfaces,  including  bolted  joints.  While  some  properties  like  the  geometry  and 
materials  of  the  satellite  are  chosen  early  in  the  design  process  and  remain  unchanged  throughout 
the  assembly,  the  state  of  other  properties,  including  the  state  of  the  bolted  joints,  can  change  as 
the  satellite  is  assembled.  These  changes  can  lead  to  the  degradation  of  a  satellite’s  structural 
integrity.  In  the  case  of  bolted  joints,  the  loss  of  torque  on  a  bolt  lessens  the  structure’s  stiffness.  If 
enough  bolts  are  under-torqued,  the  resonant  frequencies  of  the  satellite  may  be  lowered  beyond  the 
acceptable  range  determined  by  the  initial  design,  and  the  satellite  would  become  more  susceptible 
to  damage  during  launch.  Therefore,  to  help  ensure  the  satellite’s  structural  integrity,  a  method  of 
diagnosing  the  condition  of  the  bolted  joints  of  the  satellite  is  required. 
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The  requirements  for  any  method  used  to  assess  the  bolted  joints  of  the  satellites  are  that  the 
method  be  insensitive  to  the  geometry  of  the  satellite  and  that  the  method  be  time  efficient.  Meth¬ 
ods  that  require  extensive  baseline  readings  are  not  applicable  because  changes  in  the  geometry  of 
the  satellite  would  require  the  time  consuming  task  of  collecting  new  baseline  data.  Methods  that 
require  extended  setup  and  testing  times  are  also  not  applicable  because  the  method  must  be  time 
efficient.  One  method  that  meets  both  criteria  is  Impact  Modulation.  Impact  Modulation  is  a  non¬ 
linear,  vibrations-based  method  which  uses  a  combination  of  low  and  high  frequency  excitations 
to  interrogate  structures  for  damage.  Impact  Modulation  is  ideally  insensitive  to  changes  in  the 
geometry  of  the  structure  and  requires  minimal  iterations  to  perform. 

Impact  Modulation  (IM)  has  been  shown  to  be  a  reliable  method  to  detect  damage  such  as 
cracks  and  delamination  in  structures.  This  work  seeks  to  extend  the  use  of  IM  to  the  assessment 
of  bolted  joints.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  three  main  objectives  were  addressed.  First,  a  simple 
two-beam,  one-bolt  structure  was  studied  both  experimentally  and  analytically  to  develop  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  the  test  parameters  associated  with  IM  affect  the  results.  Secondly,  analysis 
methods  that  identified  the  presence  of  a  loose  bolt  within  a  structure  were  developed.  Finally,  the 
effectiveness  of  these  methods  was  then  demonstrated  on  several,  increasingly  complex  structures. 

2.2  Introduction  to  Impact  Modulation 

IM  is  a  method  in  a  class  of  nondestructive  evaluation  techniques  commonly  referred  to  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  as  Nonlinear  Elastic  Wave  Spectroscopy  methods.  These  methods  have  proven  to  be  highly 
effective  in  damage  identification  in  materials.  As  described  in  [3],  the  methods  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  waves  traveling  through  a  nonlinear  system  are  distorted  and  mixed  creating  harmon¬ 
ics,  changes  in  resonant  frequencies,  and  other  phenomena  not  present  in  linear  systems.  In  the 
case  of  IM,  the  distortion  of  waves  created  by  the  combination  of  an  impact  and  a  high  frequency 
input,  called  a  probing  or  carrier  signal,  is  analyzed.  The  purpose  of  the  impact  is  to  excite  the 
structure’s  low  frequency  modes,  which  in  the  case  of  a  bolted  joint,  varies  the  contact  interface 
and  generates  nonlinear  contact  forces.  As  the  high  frequency  probing  wave  passes  through  this 
nonlinear  area,  it  is  modulated  by  the  modal  response  [4].  In  the  frequency  domain,  the  results 
of  the  interaction  between  the  modal  response  and  the  high  frequency  input  are  response  peaks  at 
frequencies  which  are  linear  combinations  of  the  probing  signal  and  the  natural  frequencies.  These 
peaks  are  called  sidebands.  Peaks  which  occur  at  frequencies  lower  than  the  probing  frequency 
will  be  referred  to  as  left  sidebands.  Peaks  which  occur  at  frequencies  greater  than  the  probing 
frequency  will  be  referred  to  as  right  sidebands. 

In  practice,  IM  testing  is  performed  by  exciting  a  structure  with  both  an  impact  hammer  and 
a  high  frequency  actuator  simultaneously.  The  response  of  the  structure  is  measured  with  one  or 
more  accelerometers  and  then  converted  into  the  frequency  domain  for  analysis.  Sidebands  in  the 
frequency  data  indicate  that  nonlinearities  are  present  in  the  system.  Figure  1  shows  the  response 
spectrum  of  a  structure  to  excitation  by  an  impact  only  (a),  by  an  actuator  only  (b),  and  by  an 
impact  and  actuator,  i.e.  Impact  Modulation  (c).  It  is  clear  that  the  IM  results  are  not  merely  a  sum 
of  the  other  two,  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  sidebands  in  the  IM  data.  IM  testing  provides 
valuable  information  about  the  nonlinearities  present  in  a  system.  The  goal  of  this  work  is  to  use 
that  information  to  make  inferences  about  the  health  of  the  bolted  joints  within  the  structure. 
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Figure  1:  Response  spectrum  of  a  two-beam,  one-bolt  assembly  to:  (a)  an  impact  only  (b)  an 
actuator  signal  only  (c)  to  both  an  impact  and  an  actuator  signal  as  used  in  Impact  Modulation 
(IM)  testing. 


2.3  Literature  Review 

The  following  literature  review  is  broken  up  into  three  sections.  The  first  addresses  the  current 
methods  available  for  identifying  and  locating  loose  bolts.  While  detecting  loose  bolts  on  a  satellite 
structure  is  a  recent  venture,  detecting  loose  bolts  on  structures  such  as  bridges  and  aircraft  has  been 
well  researched.  The  second  section  presents  work  on  the  modeling  of  bolted  joints.  Models  of 
bolted  joints  range  from  simple  spring  and  damper  models  to  complex  finite  element  models  that 
represent  each  individual  bolt  thread.  The  models  that  best  apply  to  the  study  of  IM  are  presented 
here.  Finally,  although  IM  has  not  been  applied  to  bolted  joints,  it  has  been  proven  throughout 
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the  literature  to  be  an  effective  damage  detection  method  for  cracks,  delamination,  and  fatigue  in 
various  structures.  Some  of  those  applications  are  highlighted  in  the  third  section. 

2.3.1  Current  Methods  for  Detecting  Loose  Bolts.There  are  a  number  of  techniques  presented 
in  current  literature  that  are  effective  for  identifying  and,  in  some  cases,  locating  loose  bolts  within 
a  structure.  In  the  field  of  civil  engineering,  techniques  have  been  developed  to  monitor  the  state 
of  bolted  joints  in  bridges,  reinforced  concrete  walls,  and  pipelines.  [5]  and  [6]  present  methods 
in  which  analytical  models  are  developed  for  the  structure  of  interest.  Bolt  parameters  such  as 
stiffness  and  damping  are  identified  by  matching  analytical  data  with  experimental  data  from  a 
healthy  structure.  Once  the  baseline  model  is  defined,  changes  in  the  bolt  parameters  served  as  a 
damage  index  that  identifies  the  loosening  of  the  bolts.  This  method  works  well  for  civil  structures 
because  well  defined  models  are  available  and  the  structures’  conditions  can  be  monitored  over 
time.  Guarino,  et  al.  [7]  present  an  acoustic  method  to  analyze  the  response  of  a  bridge  measured 
by  a  digital  stethoscope  to  identify  loose  bolts. 

Another  group  of  methods  more  geared  toward  aerospace  applications  uses  a  database  of  ex¬ 
perimental  measurements  taken  at  different  damage  configurations,  typically  corresponding  to  dif¬ 
ferent  bolt  torque  levels,  to  identify  the  condition  of  the  bolts  within  a  structure.  Clayton,  et  al.  [8] 
used  ultrasonic  propagating  waves  and  a  prediction  algorithm  based  on  minimizing  the  error  be¬ 
tween  the  measured  response  of  the  structure  and  a  database  of  measurements  taken  at  various  bolt 
torque  levels.  They  were  able  to  differentiate  between  four  different  bolt  torque  levels.  A  similar 
analysis  approach  was  taken  by  Olson,  et  al.  [9].  Their  database  included  information  that  allowed 
them  to  identify  the  location  of  a  loose  bolt  from  an  array  of  four  bolts  located  at  the  corners  of 
a  square  aluminum  plate.  Coelho,  et  al.  [10]  were  able  to  identify  loose  bolts  and  fatigue  damage 
using  optimized  sensor  locations  using  a  Support  Vector  Machines  algorithm  to  classify  the  dam¬ 
age.  Finally,  Moniz,  et  al.  [11]  developed  an  analysis  method  based  on  chaotic  amplification  of 
attractor  distortion,  which  allows  data  from  multiple  sensors  to  be  synthesized  to  identify  loss  of 
torque  in  a  bolted  connection. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  many  wave  propagation  techniques  are  also  being  inves¬ 
tigated.  Lovell  and  Pines  [12]  used  wave  number  scattering  analysis  to  show  that  wave  scattering 
increases  as  bolt  torque  decreases.  The  method  is  based  on  tracking  a  wave  as  it  travels  through 
the  specimen  where  the  bolted  joint  serves  as  a  scattering  mechanism.  The  implementation  of  this 
method  requires  measuring  the  response  of  the  specimen  at  many  points  in  order  to  track  the  wave. 
The  use  of  a  laser  vibrometer  was  presented  in  [13]  as  an  alternative  to  using  a  large  number  of 
sensors.  One  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  testing  times  are  relatively  long.  Most  recently, 
Reynolds,  et  al.  [14]  compared  wave  propagation  velocities  to  identify  and  locate  loose  bolts  within 
a  satellite  structure  similar  to  the  one  that  will  be  studied  in  this  work.  Reynolds,  et  alcompared 
the  signal  from  a  healthy  structure  to  the  signal  from  the  same  structure  with  a  loosened  bolt.  They 
used  the  time  and  amplitude  of  a  peak  corresponding  to  the  first  wave  interaction  with  the  loose 
bolt  to  construct  an  ellipse  which  allowed  them  to  determine  the  location  of  the  loose  bolt. 

Several  frequency  domain  methods  were  also  found  in  the  literature.  Caccese,  et  al.  [15]  used 
the  transmittance  function  between  two  response  points  to  quantify  changes  in  nonlinearity  in  the 
structure.  By  comparing  transmittance  functions  of  the  healthy  structure  with  those  of  the  structure 
that  contained  a  loose  bolt,  they  were  able  to  detect  torque  loss  as  low  as  8%  of  the  original 
value.  In  [16],  Amerini  and  Meo  use  a  technique  similar  to  IM  called  Vibro-Acoustic  Modulation 
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(VM).  For  a  two-plate,  one-bolt  structure,  they  were  able  to  detect  torque  loss  by  measuring  the 
difference  in  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  and  the  average  amplitude  of  the 
first  sidebands.  To  quantify  the  torque  loss,  they  fit  a  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  to  the  data.  Amerini 
and  Meo’s  work  is  the  most  similar  to  the  work  that  will  be  presented  in  the  following  chapters. 

Although  rare,  there  are  a  few  methods  presented  in  the  literature  that  do  not  rely  on  baseline 
data  or  on  an  analytical  model.  Milanese,  et  al.  [17]  developed  a  method  which  looked  for  fre¬ 
quency  content  in  the  measured  strain  response  of  a  test  specimen  above  the  maximum  excitation 
frequency  to  indicate  that  the  bolt  was  loose.  A  damage  index  was  developed  based  on  proba¬ 
bilistic  analysis  that  was  proven  effective  in  identifying  loose  bolts.  In  the  method  presented  by 
Nichols,  et  al.  [18],  surrogate  baseline  data  was  generated  from  the  response  of  a  structure  by  us¬ 
ing  the  iterative  amplitude  adjusted  Fourier  transform  method  (IAAFT).  IAAFT  operates  under  the 
assumption  that  a  healthy  structure  is  linear  and  a  damaged  structure  is  nonlinear.  The  linear  part 
of  the  response  is  extracted  from  the  full  data  and  compared  to  the  full  data  itself.  The  level  of 
nonlinearity  present  in  the  response  is  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  the 
system. 

With  the  exception  of  [17]  and  [18],  the  current  methods  available  for  diagnosing  bolted  joints 
are  heavily  reliant  on  either  baseline  data  or  an  experimentally  validated  analytical  model.  These 
requirements  cannot  be  met  for  the  application  to  rapidly-assembled  satellites.  The  fact  that  IM- 
based  methods  can  potentially  be  effective  without  relying  on  baseline  data  or  analytical  models 
was  a  contributing  reason  that  IM  was  chosen  for  this  work. 

2.3.2  Bolt  Models.The  topic  of  modeling  bolted  joints  is  a  well  researched  field.  Several  compre¬ 
hensive  reviews  are  available  that  track  the  development  of  the  state  of  the  art  methods  throughout 
the  last  half  century.  Ungar  [19]  detailed  work  prior  to  1970  which  focused  on  how  energy  is  dissi¬ 
pated  in  a  bolted  joint.  At  that  time,  it  was  well  understood  that  the  damping  in  so-called  ’’built-up” 
structures,  i.e.  structures  with  bolted  joints,  is  far  greater  than  the  damping  in  a  similar  continuous 
system.  Ferri’s  review  [20]  includes  a  section  on  bolted  joints  which  details  the  development  of  the 
understanding  of  micro-  and  macro-slip.  These  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  stick-slip  phenomena 
that  occur  at  the  joint  interface,  and  they  indicate  the  nonlinear  nature  of  bolted  joints.  Gaul  and 
Nitsche  [21]  reviewed  how  these  phenomena  were  being  modeled.  They  sorted  current  works  into 
phenomenological  models,  which  are  based  on  experimental  observations,  and  constitutive  mod¬ 
els,  which  are  based  on  the  physics  at  the  joint  interface.  The  models  they  presented  included  the 
Jenkins  element,  the  LuGre  model,  and  the  Valanis  model.  Segalman  [22]  took  a  similar  approach 
but  also  included  a  description  of  the  Iwan  model  and  discussed  current  solution  techniques.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Ibrahim  and  Pettit  [23]  highlighted  the  uncertainties  associated  with  bolted  joints  in  addition 
to  presenting  a  thorough  review  of  current  and  past  works  on  all  aspects  of  bolted  joint  modeling 
and  parameter  identification. 

Much  of  the  current  research  on  modeling  bolted  joints  is  focused  on  parameter  identifica¬ 
tion  for  various  nonlinear  friction  models.  These  works  focus  on  describing  the  nonlinear  energy 
dissipation  due  to  shear  loading  with  reduced  order  models  typically  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  springs  and  sliders.  [24]  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  current  models  including  the  Iwan, 
Valanis,  and  Bouc-Wen.  The  most  common  approach  to  identifying  the  parameters  in  these  mod¬ 
els  is  to  perform  experimental  tests  on  an  isolated  bolted  connection  and  then  use  the  data  from 
those  tests  to  tune  the  model  parameters.  In  [25],  Gaul  and  Lenz  used  this  approach  to  tune  the 
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parameters  of  a  Valanis  model  of  a  lap  joint.  Then,  they  incorporated  Valanis  elements  into  a  fi¬ 
nite  element  model  of  a  simple  structure  and  compared  experimental  results.  The  Valanis  model 
was  shown  to  accurately  capture  the  micro-  and  macro- slip  phenomena  that  are  known  to  occur 
in  bolted  connections.  Similarly,  Oldfield,  et  al.  [26]  showed  the  accuracy  of  the  Jenkins  element 
and  the  Bouc-Wen  model  in  capturing  the  nonlinear  nature  of  bolted  lap  joints.  Song,  et  al.  [27] 
and  Hartwigsen,  et  al.  [28]  have  proven  the  validity  of  using  Iwan  beam  elements  to  model  bolted 
joints.  As  with  the  previous  works,  they  used  experimental  data  to  tune  the  parameters  of  their 
models.  Based  on  these  works,  other  researchers  have  continued  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  these 
damping  models  in  capturing  the  dynamics  of  bolted  joints.  For  example,  Ouyang,  et  al.  [29]  ob¬ 
served  experimentally  that  the  response  of  an  isolated  bolted  joint  contains  more  super-harmonics 
and  that  the  hysteresis  loop  deviates  further  from  an  elliptical  shape  as  bolt  torque  is  decreased  and 
excitation  amplitude  is  increased.  They  then  showed  that  a  model  of  the  bolted  joint  with  a  Jenkins 
element  representing  the  friction  at  the  interface  is  able  to  represent  these  phenomena.  In  [30], 
Mayer  and  Gaul  developed  a  contact  element  for  use  in  finite  element  analysis  to  model  bolted 
joints.  This  element  used  the  Masing  element  to  model  the  friction  and  allowed  for  nonlinear 
constitutive  contact  behavior  in  both  the  normal  and  tangential  directions. 

While  the  works  described  above  have  focused  mainly  on  modeling  the  damping  associated 
with  the  shearing  of  a  bolted  joint,  studies  on  the  effects  of  bolted  joints  in  the  normal  direction  have 
also  been  conducted.  In  [31],  the  joint  in  a  two-beam,  one -bolt  assembly  was  modeled  by  a  linear 
spring  and  an  external,  nonlinear  force  applied  normal  to  the  beam.  A  method  for  identifying  the 
coefficients  for  the  stiffness  in  the  springs  and  for  identifying  the  nonlinear  force  from  correlated 
experimental  data  was  presented.  In  [32],  Ma,  et  al.  developed  a  method  using  laser  vibrometry  to 
measure  the  transverse  response  of  a  beam  with  and  without  a  bolted  joint.  It  was  shown  that  by 
comparing  the  responses,  lumped  spring  and  damping  parameters  can  be  extracted.  Bowden  and 
Dugundji  [33]  and  Esteben  and  Rogers  [34]  also  identified  stiffness  and  damping  parameters  in  a 
beam  model,  but  unlike  Ma’s  work,  they  allowed  for  a  nonlinear  stiffness.  Ahmadian  and  Jalali  [35] 
took  a  similar  approach,  modeling  the  bolted  joint  with  a  cubic  translational  spring  and  linear 
rotational  springs  and  dampers.  By  comparing  analytical  results  with  experimental  data,  the  spring 
and  damping  coefficients  were  identified.  Later  in  [36],  Jalali,  et  al.  refined  the  model  of  the  bolted 
joint  to  included  displacement-dependent  damping.  In  that  study,  it  was  shown  that  as  the  pre¬ 
load  on  the  bolt  within  a  bolted  interface  is  increased,  the  nonlinearity  of  the  interface  decreases. 
Most  recently,  Jalali  [37]  developed  a  model  that  accounts  for  both  tangential  direction  micro-slip 
and  normal  direction  micro-impacts.  Experimental  data  was  used  to  validate  the  model.  Based 
on  these  models  that  describe  the  dynamics  of  a  bolted  joint  in  the  normal  direction,  Ahmadian 
and  Jalali  [38]  developed  a  ’’generic”  element  for  use  in  finite  element  models  that  captures  the 
dynamics  of  a  bolted  joint.  Generic  mass,  stiffness,  and  damping  parameters  associated  with  the 
bolted  joint  were  presented.  Experimental  data  was  required  to  identify  the  parameters.  Finally, 
Barhorst  [39]  took  an  analytical  approach  to  describing  the  motions  in  a  bolted  joint  by  formulating 
equations  of  motion  that  model  impact  dynamics  and  friction  forces  that  occur  in  a  loose  joint. 

Other  research  has  focused  on  characterizing  the  effects  of  bolted  joints  on  a  structure  as  a 
whole.  Walker,  et  al.  [40]  performed  experimental  testing  to  identify  the  parameters  which  most 
effect  the  damping  of  a  structure  with  bolted  joints.  They  found  that  lower  bolt  torque  levels  led  to 
higher  loss  factors,  but  larger  overlap  area  led  to  lower  loss  factors  due  to  the  increase  in  stiffness  at 
the  joint.  They  also  noted  that  different  modes  of  the  structure  are  affected  differently  by  changes 
in  bolt  torque  depending  on  the  location  of  the  bolted  joint.  Nassar,  et  al.  [41]  measured  the  de- 
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flections  of  a  bolted  lap  joint  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  mechanical  behavior  of  the  joint.  The 
results  showed  a  definite  nonlinear  trend  in  the  force-deflection  curves.  Hartwigsen  summarizes 
the  most  significant  effects  a  bolted  joint  has  on  a  structure  as  being  an  overall  reduction  in  stiffness 
of  the  structure,  an  increase  in  damping,  slightly  distorted  mode  shapes,  and  energy  dissipation  in 
a  power-law  relation  with  respect  to  the  applied  force.  These  effects  are  consistently  mentioned 
throughout  current  literature. 

2.3.3  Applications  of  Impact  Modulation.  As  mentioned  previously,  no  work  was  found  in  the 
literature  on  applying  IM  to  bolted  joints.  The  main  application  for  IM  is  to  detect  cracks  in  a 
specimen.  IM  has  been  applied  successfully  to  glass  [42],  sandstone  [3],  and  steel  [4]  specimens 
proving  its  robustness  across  materials  with  different  properties.  IM  has  been  shown  to  be  effective 
on  more  complex  structures  as  well.  [43]  applied  IM  to  steel  pipes  to  identify  the  presence  of 
cracks,  and  [44]  detected  cracks  in  a  carbon  filament  wound  canister.  In  [45],  a  similar  method 
called  Vibro-Acoustic  Modulation  (VM)  was  used  to  detect  delamination  in  a  composite  plate. 
The  difference  between  VM  and  IM  is  that  VM  uses  a  single  low  frequency  excitation  instead 
of  an  impact.  That  application  showed  the  method’s  effectiveness  for  specimens  with  complex 
material  properties.  In  [46],  Zaitsev  and  Sas  optimized  the  testing  parameters  of  VM  as  applied 
to  a  cracked  aluminum  plate  and  found  that,  with  certain  parameter  choices,  the  amplitudes  of  the 
sidebands  in  the  response  spectrum  exceeded  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  probing  frequency. 
Finally,  as  detailed  earlier,  Amerini  and  Meo  [16]  used  VM  to  interrogate  bolted  joints  in  a  simple 
two-plate,  one-bolt  structure.  These  are  a  sampling  of  the  many  applications  of  IM  for  damage 
detection  presented  in  literature. 

2.4  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  work  are  to: 

1.  Develop  a  theoretical  understanding  of  Impact  Modulation  as  it  applies  to  a  system  with  a 
bolted  joint. 

2.  Develop  analytical  models  which  can  simulate  the  response  of  structures  which  contain 
bolted  joints  to  Impact  Modulation. 

3.  Experimentally  verify  that  Impact  Modulation  is  an  effective  method  for  differentiating  the 
response  of  systems  which  contain  bolts  having  different  torque  levels. 

4.  Develop  a  damage  index  which  can  identify  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  in  a  structure  without 
a  priori  knowledge. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  damage  index  on  a  realistic  satellite  structure. 
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3.0  METHODS,  ASSUMPTIONS,  AND  PROCEDURES 


3.1  Implementing  Impact  Modulation:  Experimental  Development  and  Sensitivity  Analysis 

Impact  Modulation  (IM)  has  not  previously  been  used  to  identify  loose  bolts  in  a  structure.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  effectiveness  of  using  IM  to  interrogate  bolted  joints,  it  must  be 
shown  experimentally  that  IM  can  distinguish  between  the  responses  of  a  structure  that  are  mea¬ 
sured  when  the  bolts  are  at  different  torque  levels.  In  order  to  design  an  optimal  experiment  which 
accentuates  the  differences  in  the  response  spectra  due  to  changes  in  bolt  torque,  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  other  test  parameters  must  be  well  understood.  In  this  chapter,  results  from  a  sensitivity 
study  are  presented  that  describe  how  changing  certain  parameters  affect  the  results  of  IM  testing 
on  a  simple  two-beam,  one -bolt  assembly.  Findings  from  this  sensitivity  study  will  be  applied  to 
designing  an  optimum  experimental  setup  which  can  be  used  to  detect  loose  bolts  without  a  priori 
knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  level  of  torque  on  the  bolt,  the  test  parameters  that  must  be  selected  when 
implementing  IM  testing  include  sensor  location  and  orientation;  probing  force  input  location,  ori¬ 
entation,  amplitude  and  frequency;  impact  location,  orientation,  amplitude,  and  frequency  range; 
and  the  boundary  conditions  of  the  test  specimen.  Although  other  researchers  have  implemented 
IM  testing  for  other  applications,  few  of  them  addressed  the  effects  of  these  test  parameters  on 
the  test  results.  Haroon  and  Adams  [47]  noted  qualitatively  that  variability  in  impact  level  af¬ 
fected  IM  results  during  testing  for  cracks  on  a  slender  beam.  Using  Vibro-Acoustic  Modulation 
(VM),  a  technique  similar  to  IM  in  which  the  impact  is  replaced  with  a  continuous  excitation, 
Courtney,  et  al.  [48]  did  preliminary  work  which  showed  that  VM  is  effective  in  detecting  fatigue 
cracks  in  engineering  components  despite  changes  in  actuator  location  and  boundary  conditions. 
Polimeno  and  Meo  [49]  and  Duffour,  et  al.  [50]  also  noted  the  dependence  of  VM  results  on  the 
boundary  conditions  of  their  test  rigs.  Finally,  Yoder  and  Adams  [51]  investigated  the  dependence 
of  the  sideband  amplitudes  that  result  from  VM  testing  on  the  probing  force  frequency  and  identi¬ 
fied  the  modes  that  most  contribute  to  the  operating  deflection  shape  at  the  sideband  frequencies. 
The  following  work  aims  to  comprehensively  study  the  effects  of  test  parameters  on  the  IM  results 
in  order  to  optimize  the  test  procedure  for  application  to  loose  bolt  detection. 

3.1.1  Experimental  Setup  and  Test  Procedure.  Testing  was  performed  on  a  two-beam,  one- 
bolt  specimen.  (See  Figure  2.)  This  assembly  was  chosen  because  of  its  simple  geometry  and 
low  number  of  components.  Each  beam  was  made  of  Al  6061-T6  and  measured  ll|  in.  x  | 
in.  x  2f  in.  The  beams  had  a  1  inch  lap  joint  fastened  by  a  10-32  bolt  and  a  standard  nut  with 
no  washers.  A  CDI  40 ISM  torque  screw  driver  was  used  throughout  this  work  to  tighten  the 
bolts  to  a  desired  torque.  The  torque  values  used  will  be  specified  later  in  the  description  of  each 
experiment.  A  PI  P-010. 10P  piezo  stack  actuator  was  used  to  generate  a  high  frequency  excitation 
and  a  PCB  086C01  impact  hammer  was  used  to  excite  the  low  frequency  modes  of  the  structure. 
PCB  accelerometers  were  used  to  measure  the  response  of  the  structure.  The  type  of  accelerometer 
model  that  was  used  varied  between  experiments  and  will  be  identified  below  in  the  description  of 
each  experiment.  Although  most  of  the  sensor  models  that  were  used  were  triaxial  accelerometers, 
only  the  transverse  response  (perpendicular  to  the  top  face  of  the  beam)  was  analyzed.  A  PCB 
209C01  force  sensor  was  used  when  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  actuator  force.  An  Agilent 
E8408A  VXI  data  acquisition  system  was  used  to  collect  time  histories  from  the  sensors  and  the 
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impact  hammer  as  well  as  to  drive  the  actuator.  All  post-processing  of  the  data  was  performed  in 
MATLAB. 


* 


(a)  Top  view. 


(b)  Lap  joint. 


Figure  2:  Two-beam  experimental  setup. 


(a)  Impact  hammer  and 
actuator. 


(b)  Sensors. 


(c)  VXI  data  acquisition  system. 


Figure  3:  Experimental  equipment. 

The  procedure  for  the  IM  testing  presented  in  this  chapter  was  as  follows: 

1.  Testing  parameters  (sensor  location,  impact  location,  actuator  frequency,  etc.)  were  chosen. 
Note  that  these  parameters  were  varied  throughout  the  different  tests  presented  here  and  will 
be  specified  in  detail  as  the  results  are  discussed. 

2.  Data  was  collected. 

A)  The  structure  was  struck  with  the  impact  hammer  while  simultaneously  being  excited 
with  the  actuator.  This  combination  of  excitations  was  repeated  three  to  five  times  so 
that  the  data  could  be  averaged. 

B)  The  response  of  the  structure  was  measured  with  accelerometers. 

C)  The  forces  were  measured  by  force  sensors. 
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3.  The  time  data  collected  during  Step  2  was  averaged  and  windowed  using  a  Hanning  window. 
Then  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform  algorithm  in  MATLAB  was  used  to  convert  the  time 
series  data  to  frequency  spectra. 

4.  The  first  four  natural  frequencies  and  the  magnitude  (or  imaginary  part,  depending  on  the 
intent  of  the  analysis)  of  the  response  at  those  four  frequencies  were  identified  and  recorded. 

5.  The  magnitude  (or  imaginary  part)  and  frequency  of  the  first  four  right  and  left  sidebands 
were  identified  and  recorded. 

Following  this  procedure,  a  sensitivity  study  was  completed  using  IM  testing  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  changing  the  following  test  parameters  on  the  response: 

1 .  Impact  amplitude 

2.  Impact  location 

3.  Sensor  location 

4.  Actuator  (probing  force)  amplitude 

5.  Actuator  (probing  force)  frequency 

6.  Bolt  torque 

7.  Boundary  Conditions 

The  sensitivity  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  to  changes  in  test  parameters  was  of  particular 
interest.  The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 

3.1.2  Sensitivity  Study. 


Impact  Amplitude 

One  of  the  more  difficult  parameters  to  control  when  performing  IM  is  the  amplitude  of  the 
impact.  It  is  possible  to  set  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  based  on 
the  measurement  of  the  impact  force  from  the  impact  hammer.  However,  the  tighter  the  range 
of  these  bounds,  the  more  time  consuming  the  data  collection  process  becomes,  because  it  takes 
more  attempts  to  produce  an  impact  at  an  acceptable  amplitude.  One  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  broaden  the  range  of  acceptable  impact  amplitudes  so  that  more  impacts  fall  into  that  range. 
However,  there  are  likely  to  be  consequences  to  letting  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  vary  over  such 
a  wide  range,  especially  since  the  structure  is  assumed  to  exhibit  nonlinearity  due  to  the  bolted 
interface.  The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  identify  the  consequences  of  allowing  the  impact 
amplitude  to  vary  over  a  wide  range. 

According  to  the  testing  procedure  outlined  in  the  previous  section,  the  first  step  in  IM  testing 
is  to  choose  the  testing  parameters.  Parameters  were  initially  chosen  based  on  previous  experience 
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=  Impact  location 

=  Actuator  location 

=  Sensor  location 

Impact  Amplitude:  50-200  N 

Sensor  Type :  PCB  3  5  6B 1 1 

Actuator  Amplitude:  5  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Fixed 

Actuator  Frequency:  7,500  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in -lbs 

Figure  4:  Setup  and  parameters  for  impact  amplitude  testing.  The  numbered,  red  dots  represent 
reference  nodes. 


Figure  5:  Two-beam,  one -bolt  setup  with  fixed  boundary  conditions. 


and  were  then  refined  throughout  the  sensitivity  study.  For  the  first  set  of  tests,  which  studied 
the  effects  of  varying  the  impact  amplitude,  the  impact  location,  actuator  location,  and  other  test 
parameters  were  selected  as  outlined  in  Figure  4.  A  bolt  torque  of  8  in-lbs  was  chosen  because 
it  is  a  fairly  low  torque  level  at  which  distinct  sidebands  were  evident  in  the  response  data.  The 
actuator  amplitude  (5  Y)  was  chosen  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  its  range  (1-10  Y).  Fixed 
boundary  conditions  and  sensor  location  were  chosen  arbitrarily.  Fixed  boundary  conditions  were 
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enforced  by  bolting  the  two-beam  assembly  to  two  90  lb  steel  blocks  with  a  torque  of  36  in-lbs. 
(See  Figure  5.) 

After  the  test  parameters  were  chosen,  IM  was  repeated  for  a  range  of  impact  amplitudes.  One 
hundred  fifty  IM  tests  were  performed  with  one  impact  per  test  (i.e.  no  averaging).  The  amplitude 
of  the  impacts  were  between  50  and  200  N.  The  response  of  the  system  was  measured  with  two 
sensors,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  Data  from  the  sensor  at  node  6  was  analyzed.  Results  from  the 
sensor  at  node  8  were  similar  and  are  not  presented  here.  A  typical  response  spectrum  is  shown 
in  Figure  6a.  The  low  frequency  spectrum  was  used  to  identify  the  natural  frequencies  of  interest. 
As  shown  in  Figure  6b,  the  first  four  natural  frequencies  are:  98  Hz,  366  Hz,  576  Hz,  958  Hz. 
The  high  frequency  spectrum  shows  the  sidebands  which  occur  at  frequencies  equal  to  the  actuator 
frequency  (7,500  Hz)  plus  and  minus  each  natural  frequency:  7,402  and  7,598  Hz  for  mode  1; 
7,134  and  7,866  Hz  for  mode  2;  6,924  and  8,076  Hz  for  mode  3;  and  6,542  and  8,458  Hz  for 
mode  4.  Some  of  these  sidebands  are  more  visible  than  others  as  seen  in  Figure  6c.  Recall  that 
the  sidebands  which  occur  at  frequencies  lower  than  the  actuator  frequency  will  be  referred  to  as 
left  sidebands  and  sidebands  which  occur  at  frequencies  higher  than  the  actuator  frequency  will  be 
called  right  sidebands. 


(a)  Full  spectrum. 


(b)  Low  frequency  spectrum. 


c*  7000  7500  8000 


Frequency  (Hz) 

(c)  High  frequency  spectrum. 


Figure  6:  Response  spectra  from  an  IM  test  from  impact  amplitude  testing. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  impact  amplitude,  the  magnitude  of  the  first  four 
left  and  right  sidebands  for  each  of  the  150  impacts  were  plotted  versus  impact  amplitude.  For 
comparison,  the  amplitude  of  response  at  each  of  the  first  four  natural  frequencies  was  plotted, 
as  well.  In  each  plot,  the  response  data  was  normalized  by  the  magnitude  of  the  response  to  the 
lowest  amplitude  impact,  and  each  impact  force  amplitude  was  normalized  by  the  smallest  impact 
force  amplitude.  Figure  7  shows  that  an  increase  in  the  impact  amplitude  leads  to  an  increase  in 
the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands.  In  general,  the  growth  of  the  modal  response  and  the  sidebands  is 
linear.  A  least- squares  based  linear  curve  fit  is  shown  for  each  plot  as  a  green  line.  Mode  2  shows 
a  flattening  out  of  the  response  at  higher  amplitudes,  and  the  right  sideband  response  appears  to 
mirror  that  trend.  The  sidebands  in  mode  4  also  show  nonlinear  trends.  It  is  likely  that  the  higher 
amplitude  impacts  are  more  strongly  exercising  the  nonlinearities  in  the  joint  for  these  cases. 

In  every  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  amplitude 
of  the  sidebands.  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  when  implementing  IM  as  a  method  for  detecting 
loose  bolts,  the  impact  amplitude  must  be  controlled.  Two  methods  for  controlling  the  impact 
amplitude  are  to  maintain  a  narrow  range  of  acceptable  amplitudes  and  to  normalize  the  response 
to  account  for  differences  in  the  impact  amplitudes  between  tests.  The  ability  to  maintain  a  narrow 
range  of  acceptable  impact  amplitudes  is  based  on  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  investigator  as 
some  people  are  better  at  producing  consistent  impacts  with  the  impact  hammer  than  others.  A 
balance  between  keeping  the  amplitude  range  narrow  to  avoid  too  much  variation  and  keeping  the 
range  broad  enough  to  ensure  the  test  can  be  completed  in  a  timely  manner  must  be  achieved. 
The  second  method  of  normalizing  the  data  to  account  for  variation  in  impact  amplitudes  is  also 
effective.  It  was  observed  from  the  data  shown  in  Figure  7  that  the  modal  responses  grow  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  sideband  responses.  Therefore,  the  sideband  response  can  be 
scaled  by  the  modal  response  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  variation  in  the  impact  amplitude. 
Figure  8  shows  the  result  of  normalizing  the  sideband  amplitudes  by  the  corresponding  modal 
response.  The  green  line  indicates  a  one-to-one  ratio  of  modal  response  growth  to  sideband  growth, 
which  is  the  ideal  case  when  viewing  the  normalized,  scaled  data.  In  all  cases,  the  normalization 
by  the  modal  vibration  response  is  effective  at  minimizing  the  variation  in  sideband  amplitudes 
caused  by  variation  in  the  impact  amplitudes. 

Impact  Location 

As  opposed  to  impact  amplitude,  the  control  of  the  impact  location  is  easily  accomplished.  How¬ 
ever,  the  initial  choice  of  an  impact  location  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  Therefore,  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  impact  location  on  the  response  of  the  structure  to  IM  testing,  IM  testing  was  per¬ 
formed  using  nine  different  impact  locations,  as  shown  in  Figure  9.  Three  averages  were  taken 
at  each  location,  and  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequencies  and  sideband 
frequencies  was  plotted  as  a  function  of  impact  location,  as  seen  in  Figure  10.  Each  data  set  was 
scaled  by  its  largest  value.  The  plot  for  the  natural  frequencies  reflect  the  operating  deflection 
shape,  which  is  an  approximation  of  the  mode  shape.  The  plots  for  the  sideband  responses  are 
not  operating  deflection  shapes  because  reciprocity  cannot  be  assumed  since  the  formation  of  side¬ 
bands  is  a  nonlinear  phenomenon.  The  operating  shapes  of  the  sidebands  will  be  discussed  again 
later  in  the  section  on  sensor  location. 

The  sidebands  corresponding  to  modes  2  through  4  show  good  agreement  with  the  modal  de¬ 
flection  shapes.  From  modal  analysis  theory,  it  is  known  that  the  location  at  which  the  beam  is 
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Mode 


Modal  Response 


Left  Sidebands 


Right  Sidebands 


4 


Scaled  Impact  Amplitude  (^) 


Figure  7:  Scaled  amplitudes  of  modal  response  (o),  left  sidebands  (□)  and  right  sidebands  (o) 
versus  scaled  impact  amplitude  from  IM  testing.  Green  lines  indicate  a  least-squares  linear 
curve  fit  of  each  set  of  data. 
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Mode 


Left  Sidebands 


Right  Sidebands 


Scaled  Impact  Amplitude  (^) 


Figure  8:  Normalized  response  amplitude  versus  scaled  impact  amplitude  from  IM  testing  for  left 
(□)  and  right  (o)  sidebands.  The  green  line  (^“)  indicates  the  ideal  case. 
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Sensor  Type:  PCB356B11 

Actuator  Amplitude:  5  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Fixed 

Actuator  Frequency:  7,500  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in -lbs 

Figure  9:  Setup  and  parameters  for  impact  location  testing. 


impacted  affects  its  response  because  certain  impact  locations  excite  the  beam  more  effectively  in 
certain  modes  of  vibration  than  other  locations.  An  impact  at  an  anti-node  of  a  modal  deflection 
shape  will  certainly  yield  different  results  than  an  impact  at  a  node  of  that  mode  shape.  Similarly, 
the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  produced  from  IM  testing  are  affected  by  how  well  the  impact  was 
able  to  excite  the  corresponding  modes  of  the  structure.  The  more  excited  a  certain  mode  is  as  a 
result  of  the  impact,  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  sideband  will  be.  The  sidebands  correspond¬ 
ing  to  mode  1  seem  to  show  less  correlation  with  the  modal  deflection  shape  than  the  other  modes. 
The  deflections  corresponding  to  impact  locations  4,  5,  and  6  are  lower  than  expected.  A  possible 
explanation  for  these  dips  in  the  response  is  that  the  response  at  the  first  natural  frequency  also 
shows  the  same  trend,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  It  can  be  observed  from  the  first  modal  response  plot 
in  Figure  10  that  the  deflections  corresponding  to  impact  locations  4,  5  and  6  appear  smaller  than 
expected  when  compared  to  the  first  theoretical  mode  shape  for  a  continuous  beam. 

In  the  previous  section,  a  method  for  normalization  was  developed  to  account  for  differences 
in  impact  amplitude.  No  such  normalization  process  will  be  developed  for  variation  in  impact 
location  because,  as  mentioned  earlier,  impact  location  is  easily  controlled.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  two  data  sets  resulting  from  IM  testing  with  different  impact  locations  should  not 
be  compared  without  considering  the  underlying  linear  properties  of  the  system  that  will  affect  the 
data.  For  all  subsequent  tests  in  the  sensitivity  study,  the  impact  location  will  be  held  constant. 
Node  2  was  chosen  because  none  of  the  first  four  modes  have  a  node  at  that  point  and  because 
initial  testing  showed  that  the  quality  of  impacts  (based  on  range  of  frequency  excited  before  roll¬ 
off,  etc.)  made  at  this  point  was  consistently  high. 
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Mode 


Modal  Response  Response  at  Sidebands 


Impact  Location  (mm) 


Figure  10:  Scaled  imaginary  part  of  the  response  versus  impact  location  as  measured  along  the 
beam  from  IM  testing  for  the  modal  response  (— )  and  for  the  left  (^— )  and  right  (^— )  side¬ 
bands. 
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Sensor  Location 


X  =  Impact  location 
(^)—  Probing  force  input  location 
=  Sensor  location 


Impact  Amplitude :  1 60- 1 75  N 

Sensor  Type:  PCB356B11  (6,8) 

PCB352C22  (5,5) 
PCB356A13  (2, 3, 4, 7) 

Actuator  Amplitude:  5  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Fixed 

Actuator  Frequency:  7,500  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in  lbs 

Figure  11:  Setup  and  parameters  for  sensor  location  testing. 


Figure  12:  Two-beam,  one-bolt  setup  with  sensor  array. 

In  the  previous  tests,  two  arbitrarily  placed  sensors  were  used  to  collect  data.  In  an  effort 
to  understand  how  sensor  placement  affects  IM  results,  the  two-beam  specimen  was  equipped 
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with  an  array  of  eight  sensors  at  locations  shown  in  Figure  11  and  Figure  12.  Two  sensors  were 
mounted  at  node  5,  one  sensor  was  mounted  on  the  top  side  at  the  end  of  the  first  beam  and  one 
sensor  was  mounted  on  the  bottom  side  on  the  second  beam.  IM  testing  consisting  of  five  averages 
was  performed,  and  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response  at  each  natural  frequency  and  sideband 
frequency  was  plotted  as  a  function  of  sensor  location.  It  was  predicted  that  the  sideband  shapes 
would  reflect  their  corresponding  modal  deflection  shapes  as  was  the  case  with  the  impact  location 
test,  but  as  seen  in  Figure  13,  that  prediction  was  not  correct.  Instead,  what  is  likely  being  shown 
in  the  plots  of  the  sideband  response  versus  sensor  location  is  the  operating  deflection  shape  at 
each  sideband  frequency.  Because  these  are  high  frequency  deflection  shapes,  more  sensors  would 
be  required  to  produce  a  smoother,  more  continuous  plot  of  the  shapes.  In  the  next  chapter,  finite 
element  modeling  will  be  used  to  determine  the  mode  shapes  that  contribute  to  these  deflection 
shapes.  From  the  experimental  data  presented  here,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the 
best  place  to  position  the  sensors.  In  subsequent  chapters,  a  sensor  array  will  be  used  as  a  means 
to  detect  a  loose  bolt  within  a  structure.  The  use  of  a  sensor  array  diminishes  the  importance  of 
sensor  placement. 

Actuator  Amplitude 

The  effect  of  actuator  amplitude  on  IM  results  was  explored  by  performing  IM  testing  with  actu¬ 
ator  amplitudes  ranging  from  one  to  nine  volts  in  one  volt  increments  and  with  five  averages  taken 
at  each  amplitude.  Measurements  from  a  force  sensor  mounted  to  the  actuator  showed  that  these 
voltages  produce  forces  that  range  from  approximately  .02  N  to  .18  N  in  .02  N  increments.  Other 
test  parameters  were  kept  constant  and  are  listed  in  Figure  14.  The  amplitude  of  the  left  and  right 
sidebands,  when  scaled  by  the  amplitude  from  the  smallest  actuator  force,  for  the  first  four  modes 
are  plotted  against  the  amplitude  of  the  force  produced  by  the  actuator,  when  scaled  by  the  small¬ 
est  actuator  force,  in  Figure  15.  The  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  (7500  Hz)  is  also  shown. 
Previously,  it  was  shown  that  the  growth  in  the  response  at  the  sideband  frequencies  mirrored  the 
growth  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequencies  as  the  impact  amplitude  was  increased.  Here  a 
similar  trend  is  seen  with  respect  to  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency.  Both  the  response  at 
the  sideband  frequencies  and  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  grow  according  to  the  same 
trend.  Unlike  the  linear  trend  seen  with  increasing  impact  amplitudes,  the  growth  of  the  sideband 
amplitudes  and  the  magnitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  is  nonlinear  with  respect  to  ac¬ 
tuator  amplitude.  This  nonlinear  trend  manifests  only  during  IM  testing.  Response  data  collected 
for  increasing  actuator  amplitudes  and  no  impact  showed  a  linear  trend.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
the  dynamics  that  result  from  the  impact  excitation  affect  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency.  In 
addition,  these  results  may  indicate  that  there  is  an  ideal  ratio  between  response  amplitude  at  the 
natural  frequency  and  the  response  amplitude  at  the  probing  force  frequency,  which  would  explain 
the  sharp  drop-off  in  sideband  amplitude  at  the  highest  actuator  amplitude. 

As  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  on  model  development,  theory  suggests  that  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  sidebands  is  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency. 
In  addition,  researchers  such  as  Johnson,  et  al.  [52]  and  Donskoy,  et  al.  [4]  have  shown  that  for 
cracked  specimens,  the  normalization  of  the  sideband  amplitudes  by  the  amplitude  of  response  at 
the  actuator  frequency  produces  a  constant  provided  that  the  impact  amplitudes  and  level  of  dam¬ 
age  in  the  specimen  remain  constant.  To  explore  the  effectiveness  of  this  normalization  process 
for  specimens  with  bolted  joints,  the  sideband  amplitudes  shown  in  Figure  15  were  divided  by  the 
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Mode 


Modal  Response 


Response  at  Sidebands 


Sensor  Location  (mm) 

Figure  13:  Scaled  imaginary  part  of  the  response  versus  sensor  location  as  measured  along  the 
beam  from  IM  testing  for  the  modal  response  (^— )  and  for  the  lcft(^™)  and  right  (^— )  sidebands. 
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Impact  Amplitude :  1 60- 1 75  N 

Sensor  Type:  PCB356B11 

Actuator  Amplitude:  1-9  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Fixed 

Actuator  Frequency:  7,500  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in -lbs 

Figure  14:  Setup  and  parameters  for  actuator  amplitude  testing. 


amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  seen  in  the  same  figure  in  blue.  The  results  of  this 
normalization  are  seen  in  Figure  16  and  can  be  characterized  as  inconsistent.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  researchers  who  found  success  using  the  response  amplitude  at  the  actuator  frequency  as  a 
normalization  parameter  saw  a  linear  trend  in  the  growth  of  the  sidebands  with  respect  to  actuator 
amplitude.  The  fact  that  bolted  joints  do  not  exhibit  the  same  linear  trend  implies  that  the  nonlin¬ 
ear  interactions  taking  place  within  the  bolted  joint  are  of  a  different  nature  than  those  nonlinear 
interactions  which  take  place  in  a  cracked  specimen.  It  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  same 
analysis  techniques  to  apply  to  both  cracked  specimens  and  bolted  joints.  To  avoid  inconsistencies 
associated  with  changes  in  the  actuator  amplitude,  all  future  tests  will  use  a  set  actuator  amplitude. 
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Mode  1 


Mode  2 


Response  at  Actuator  Frequency 


Scaled  Actuator  Force  Amplitude  (^) 


Figure  15:  Scaled  response  amplitudes  versus  scaled  actuator  force  amplitude  from  IM  testing  for 
left  (— )  and  right  (^— )  sidebands  and  for  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  (— ). 
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Mode  1 


Mode  2 


Scaled  Actuator  Force  Amplitude  (^) 


Figure  16:  Normalized  response  amplitude  versus  scaled  actuator  amplitude  from  IM  testing  for 
left  (— )  and  right  (™“)  sidebands.  The  green  line  (— indicates  the  ideal  case. 
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Actuator  Frequency 

Up  to  this  point,  results  have  been  presented  from  IM  tests  which  used  an  actuator  frequency  of 
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Actuator  Amplitude:  5  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Fixed 

Actuator  Frequency:  7,500  Hz  &  10,5 10  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in -lbs 

Figure  17:  Setup  and  parameters  for  actuator  frequency  testing. 

7,500  Hz.  This  frequency  was  chosen  because  the  response  spectrum  of  the  beam  assembly  to  a 
swept  sine  signal  showed  a  fairly  broad,  flat  region  surrounding  7,500  Hz.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  selection  of  a  portion  of  the  frequency  range  in  which  the  system’s  response  was  relatively  flat 
would  prevent  any  underlying  linear  dynamics  of  the  system  from  adding  complexity  to  the  IM 
results.  However,  because  the  interplay  between  the  system’s  linear  dynamics  and  the  response 
to  IM  testing  is  not  well  understood,  this  assumption  is,  to  this  point,  unjustified.  To  investigate 
the  effect  that  changing  the  frequency  of  the  actuated  probing  force  has  on  IM  results,  IM  tests 
were  conducted  with  two  different  actuator  frequencies:  7,500  Hz  and  10,5 10Hz.  Five  averages 
were  taken  per  frequency.  These  frequencies  were  chosen  because  the  response  spectrum  of  the 
beam  near  7,500  Hz  exhibited  a  vastly  different  dynamics  when  compared  to  the  response  near 
10,510  Hz,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

The  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  were  identified  for  each  of  the  two  cases.  Figure  18  shows 
these  amplitudes  plotted  against  frequency.  It  is  clear  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sidebands  when 
using  10,510  Hz  for  the  actuator  frequency  are  drastically  larger  than  when  using  7,500  Hz.  To 
confirm  that  the  linear  modal  vibration  response  of  the  structure  helps  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  for  different  actuator  frequencies,  the  response  of  the 
two-beam  assembly  to  a  swept  sine  signal  was  measured.  The  frequency  response  function  (FRF) 
describing  the  response  of  the  structure  to  the  sine  sweep  is  shown  in  Figure  19.  The  sideband 
amplitudes  that  were  shown  in  Figure  18  are  also  shown  for  comparison.  The  larger  amplitudes 
from  the  IM  test  using  a  10,510  Hz  actuator  frequency  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  under¬ 
lying  linear  vibration  response  of  the  structure  is  much  greater  at  the  frequencies  on  either  side  of 
10,510  Hz.  Conversely,  the  structure  has  a  relatively  low  response  at  frequencies  near  7,500  Hz, 
which  explains  why  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  which  occurred  in  this  frequency  range  were 
relatively  small. 

The  results  from  these  actuator  frequency  tests  indicate  that  the  linear  vibration  response  of 
the  structure  should  be  taken  into  account  when  choosing  the  actuator  frequency.  In  order  to 
ensure  distinct  sidebands,  an  actuator  frequency  within  a  range  in  which  the  linear  response  of  the 
structure  is  relatively  high  may  be  favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  frequency  band  in  which  the 
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linear  response  is  relatively  flat  (non-dynamic)  may  ensure  that  the  linear  vibration  response  of  the 
structure  do  not  unduely  affect  the  IM  results.  The  results  in  the  next  section  will  explore  further 
which  of  these  two  choices  is  more  advantageous  when  performing  IM  testing. 


Figure  18:  Sideband  amplitudes  from  IM  tests  using  an  actuator  frequency  of  7,500  Hz  and 
10,510  Hz. 
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Frequency  (Hz) 


Figure  19:  Amplitude  of  response  of  the  two-beam  assembly  when  subjected  to  a  sine  sweep  (— ) 
and  sideband  amplitudes  from  Figure  18  (o). 
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Sideband  Amplitudes  (m/s2) 


Bolt  Torque 

As  mentioned  previously,  IM  has  not  been  experimentally  verified  as  a  means  to  identify  loose 
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Bolt  Torque:  hand-tight-32  in-lbs 

Figure  20:  Setup  and  parameters  for  bolt  torque  sensitivity  testing. 

bolts.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  demonstrate  that  changes  in  bolt  torque  result  in  distinct  changes 
in  the  structure’s  response  to  IM  testing.  Specifically,  a  relationship  between  bolt  torque  and  the 
amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  is  sought  in  order  to  justify  the  viability  of  using  IM  to  detect  loose 
bolts  within  a  structure.  To  that  end,  IM  testing  was  performed  for  bolt  torques  of  32  in-lbs, 
16  in-lbs,  8  in-lbs,  4  in-lbs,  2  in-lbs,  lin-lb,  and  hand-tight.  This  set  of  tests  was  first  performed 
using  an  actuator  frequency  of  10,510  Hz  and  then  repeated  using  a  frequency  of  7,500  Hz.  Other 
testing  parameters  are  shown  in  Figure  20.  Five  averages  were  taken  per  bolt  torque  level  and 
during  data  analysis,  the  responses  measured  from  the  two  sensors  were  averaged. 
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Figure  21:  High  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  from  IM  testing  for  bolt  torques  of 
32  in-lbs  (^— ),  16  in-lbs  (— ),  8  in-lbs  (— ),  4  in-lbs  (■"■),  2  in-lbs  (^— ),  1  in-lb  (^— ),  and 
hand-tight  (— ). 
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Figure  22:  Response  spectra  (zoomed  in  near  the  actuator  frequency,  10,510  Hz)  from  IM  test¬ 
ing  with  first  right  sideband  highlighted  with  a  black  box  for  bolt  torques  of  32  in-lbs  (^™), 
16  in-lbs  (^— ),  8  in-lbs  (^— ),  4  in-lbs  (■— ),  2  in-lbs  (^— ),  1  in-lb  (^— ),  and  hand-tight  (^— ). 
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First,  the  data  from  using  an  actuator  frequency  of  10,510  Hz  was  analyzed.  Figure  21  shows 
the  high  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectrum  for  IM  tests  at  all  seven  torque  levels.  It  is 
clear  that  the  results  from  the  36  in-lb  bolt  torque  test  (shown  in  black)  show  the  least  amount 
of  modulation  and  the  results  from  the  hand-tight  bolt  torque  test  (shown  in  pink)  show  the  most 
modulation.  Figure  22  shows  a  close  up  on  the  right  sideband  near  10,600  Hz  corresponding  to  the 
first  natural  frequency.  In  general,  the  amplitude  of  the  sideband  increases  as  bolt  torque  decreases. 
This  was  the  expected  trend  since  it  was  assumed  that  as  the  torque  on  the  bolt  was  lowered, 
the  amount  of  nonlinearity  present  in  the  structure  would  increase,  leading  to  higher-amplitude 
sidebands.  In  Figure  23,  the  left  and  right  sideband  amplitudes  for  the  first  four  modes  of  vibration 
were  plotted  against  bolt  torque.  The  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  corresponding  to  modes  1  and 
3  tend  to  grow  as  the  bolt  is  loosened  to  1  in-lb,  following  the  expected  trend.  However,  when 
the  bolt  was  hand-tightened,  a  drop  in  the  sideband  amplitudes  was  seen.  Also,  the  amplitudes 
of  the  sidebands  corresponding  to  modes  2  and  4  show  a  significant  drop-off  at  the  lower  torque 
levels.  These  unexpected  declines  in  sideband  amplitudes  can  be  explained  by  observing  the  low 
frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectrum.  Figure  25  shows  that  as  the  bolt  torque  decreases,  the 
amplitude  of  response  at  mode  1  stays  relatively  constant,  except  at  the  hand-tight  torque  level, 
where  a  significant  drop  in  amplitude  and  frequency  is  seen.  In  mode  3,  the  amplitudes  of  response 
also  stay  relatively  constant  when  the  bolt  torque  is  8  in- lbs  or  less,  except  at  the  hand-tight  torque 
level  where  the  response  is  almost  undetectable.  In  modes  2  and  4,  however,  the  amplitude  of 
the  modal  vibration  response  experiences  a  steady  decline  as  the  bolt  torque  is  reduced.  It  was 
assumed  that  these  declines  seen  for  modes  2  and  4,  as  well  as  the  declines  at  the  hand-tight  torque 
level  for  modes  1  and  3,  are  the  cause  of  the  drop-off  in  sideband  amplitudes  seen  in  Figure  23.  To 
confirm  this  assumption,  the  sideband  amplitudes  were  normalized  by  the  amplitude  of  response 
at  the  corresponding  natural  frequency  and  plotted  again  as  a  function  of  torque.  Figure  24  shows 
that  this  normalization  corrects  for  the  decline  in  response  amplitude  at  the  natural  frequency.  Even 
though  the  impact  amplitude  was  relatively  constant  across  these  tests,  the  response  levels  were  not, 
resulting  in  the  need  for  normalization.  It  is  important  to  note  that  increasing  the  impact  amplitude 
to  keep  the  response  levels  the  same  would  be  an  alternative  to  normalizing.  However,  increasing 
the  impact  amplitude  changes  the  extent  to  which  the  nonlinearity  is  exercised  and  could,  therefore, 
skew  the  results. 

In  order  to  combine  the  data  from  the  different  sidebands  while  taking  into  account  the  drop¬ 
off  in  sideband  amplitude  as  the  result  of  a  drop-off  in  the  modal  vibration  response,  a  synthesis 
procedure  similar  to  the  method  presented  in  Johnson,  et  al.  [52]  was  developed.  This  procedure 
calculates  a  modulation  index,  7,  by  computing  the  area  under  the  response  plot  for  the  high  fre¬ 
quency,  or  modulated,  spectrum,  and  normalizing  by  the  area  under  the  response  plot  for  the  low 
frequency,  or  modal,  spectrum.  The  modulation  indices  can  then  be  plotted  as  a  function  of  bolt 
torque  to  analyze  trends  in  the  data.  The  detailed  procedure  for  calculating  I  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Integrate  under  the  response  spectrum  of  the  IM  test  results  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
natural  frequency  of  interest.  This  range  is  determined  by  the  frequency  range  that  is  excited 
by  the  impact.  This  value  is  called  I\ . 

2.  Integrate  under  the  response  spectrum  of  the  IM  test  results  from  the  actuator  frequency  mi¬ 
nus  the  highest  natural  frequency  to  the  actuator  frequency  minus  the  first  natural  frequency. 
This  value  is  called 
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Mode  1 


Mode  2 


Bolt  Torque  (in  •  lbs ) 


Figure  23:  Left  (^— )  and  right  (— )  sideband  amplitudes  versus  bolt  torque  for  the  first  four 
modes  from  IM  testing. 
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Figure  24:  Left  (^— )  and  right  (— )  sideband  amplitudes  versus  bolt  torque  for  the  first  four 
modes  from  IM  testing. 
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Figure  25:  Response  spectrum  near  the  first  four  modes  from  IM  testing  for  bolt  torques  of  32  in-lbs 
(^— ),  16  in-lbs  (— ),  8  in-lbs  (^— ),  4  in-lbs  (— ),  2  in-lbs  (— ),  1  in-lbs  (^— ),  and  hand- 
tight  (— ). 
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3.  Integrate  under  the  response  spectrum  of  the  IM  test  results  from  the  actuator  frequency  plus 
the  first  natural  frequency  to  the  actuator  frequency  plus  the  highest  natural  frequency.  This 
value  is  called  I2R. 

4.  Repeat  steps  1  to  3  for  each  torque  level.  Scale  the  I\  values  by  the  largest  value  to  avoid 
numerical  skewing. 

5.  Calculate  the  left  and  right  modulation  indices:  hiJh(scaled)  and  IirH i {scaled)  ■ 

6.  Plot  the  modulation  indices  versus  bolt  torque. 

The  result  of  this  procedure  for  the  above  mentioned  IM  test  on  the  two-beam  specimen  is  shown 
in  Figure  26.  From  these  results,  it  appears  that  the  synthesis  method  is  able  to  account  for  the 
drop-off  in  the  modal  vibration  response.  The  data  follows  the  anticipated  trend  of  higher  sideband 
amplitudes  for  lower  bolt  torque. 

Up  to  this  point,  only  results  from  tests  using  an  actuator  frequency  of  10,510  Hz  have  been 
presented.  Recall  that  the  underlying  linear  vibration  response  of  the  two-beam  assembly  near 
10,5 10  Hz  was  quite  dynamic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  underlying  linear  response  of  the  system  near 
7,500  Hz  was  relatively  flat.  The  above  bolt  torque  tests  were  repeated  using  an  actuator  frequency 
of  7,500  Hz  and  analyzed  using  the  synthesizing  algorithm  outlined  above  to  determine  how  the 
results  were  affected.  Figure  27  shows  that  the  results  from  these  tests  showed  a  similar  trend  to  the 
tests  using  the  higher  actuator  frequency.  The  magnitude  of  the  normalized  area  under  the  curve 
was  smaller  than  that  seen  for  the  results  from  the  tests  using  the  10,510  Hz  actuator  frequency, 
as  expected.  Qualitatively,  the  peaks  from  the  tests  using  the  10,510  Hz  actuator  frequency  were 
of  higher  amplitude  and  more  easily  distinguished  from  the  noise  floor  than  those  from  the  tests 
using  the  7,500  Hz  frequency.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  an  actuator  frequency  be  chosen 
at  a  frequency  for  which  the  underlying  linear  vibration  response  of  the  system  is  relatively  high. 
However,  according  to  the  results  presented  in  this  section,  IM  is  robust  across  actuator  frequencies 
since  in  both  cases,  the  results  showed  the  anticipated  trend  of  increasing  sideband  amplitudes  with 
decreasing  torques. 
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Figure  26:  Normalized  area  under  the  the  response  spectrum  over  the  left  (^— )  and  right  (^— ) 
modulation  spectra  versus  bolt  torque  for  fixed  boundary  conditions  using  10,510  Hz  actuator 
frequency. 
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Figure  27:  Normalized  area  under  the  response  spectrum  over  the  left  (  )  and  right  (^— ) 

modulation  spectra  versus  bolt  torque  for  fixed  boundary  conditions  using  7,500  Hz  actuator  fre¬ 
quency. 
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Boundary  Conditions 


X  =  Impact  location 
=  Actuator  location 


=  Sensor  location 


Impact  Amplitude :  155-180N 

Sensor  Type:  PCB356B11 

Actuator  Amplitude:  9  V 

Boundary  Conditions:  Hung 

Actuator  Frequency:  9,580  Hz 

Bolt  Torque:  8  in -lbs 

Figure  28:  Setup  and  parameters  for  boundary  condition  sensitivity  testing. 


Figure  29:  Two-beam,  one-bolt  setup  with  free  boundary  conditions. 

The  final  parameter  that  was  investigated  was  boundary  condition  type.  All  previous  tests 
were  performed  with  fixed  boundary  conditions.  The  bolt  torque  tests  presented  in  the  last  section 
were  repeated  with  free  boundary  conditions  simulated  by  hanging  the  two-beam  specimen  from 
a  fixed  structure  with  fishing  line  to  determine  how  the  results  change.  As  in  the  tests  conducted 
for  the  fixed  boundary  conditions,  IM  testing  was  performed  for  bolt  torques  of  1  in-lb,  2  in-lbs, 
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4  in-lbs,  8  in-lbs,  16  in-lbs,  and  32  in-lbs.  The  hand-tight  torque  test  was  omitted  because  at  that 
torque  level,  the  pre-load  was  not  adequate  to  keep  the  beams  from  jackknifing.  The  actuator 
frequency  (9,580  Hz)  was  chosen  after  the  response  of  the  system  with  free  boundary  conditions 
to  a  sine  sweep  was  measured.  The  system  showed  a  relatively  high  amplitude  response  near  this 
frequency,  more  so  for  frequencies  less  than  9,580  Hz.  The  actuator  amplitude  was  increased  to 
9  V  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  magnitude  of  response  after  it  was  found  that  the  response  of  the 
beam  with  free  boundary  conditions  was  of  a  much  smaller  magnitude  relative  to  the  system  with 
fixed  boundary  conditions.  Other  test  parameters  are  shown  in  Figure  28. 

Figure  30  shows  that  the  trends  in  modulation  indices  for  the  free  boundary  conditions  are 
similar  to  the  trends  for  the  fixed  conditions.  For  the  free  boundary  conditions  tests,  however,  the 
magnitudes  of  the  modulation  indices  are  much  smaller  than  those  for  the  tests  using  fixed  con¬ 
ditions.  This  result  is  not  surprising  because  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  natural  frequencies 
and  the  actuator  frequencies  for  the  system  with  free  boundary  conditions  were  up  to  an  order  of 
magnitude  smaller  than  those  from  the  tests  with  fixed  conditions,  even  with  the  use  of  a  higher 
amplitude  actuator  force  for  the  free  boundary  condition  tests.  This  overall  lower  level  of  response 
may  help  explain  why  the  modulation  indices  for  the  free  boundary  condition  tests  stay  relatively 
steady  until  the  1  in-lb,  where  there  is  a  drastic  increase.  It  is  possible  that  increasing  the  impact 
amplitude  would  bring  out  the  trend  more  clearly,  because  an  increase  in  impact  force  would  ex¬ 
ercise  the  nonlinearities  of  the  joint  more  strongly.  Confirming  this  hypothesis  with  the  free-free 
boundary  conditions  was  not  possible  because  it  was  difficult  to  perform  quality  impacts  at  higher 
force  levels.  This  idea  of  increasing  the  impact  force  level  to  bring  out  the  nonlinearities  in  the 
bolted  joint  will  be  explored  again  later  in  Chapter  4.1.  In  addition  to  these  observations,  it  was 
also  expected  that  the  left  modulation  indices  would  be  larger  than  the  right  indices  because  the 
underlying  linear  vibration  response  was  greater  for  frequencies  less  than  the  actuator  frequency, 
as  mentioned  above.  Figure  30  confirms  that  prediction.  The  results  presented  in  this  section 
show  that  although  the  level  of  response  during  IM  testing  is  affected  by  the  boundary  conditions, 
the  trends  seen  in  the  results  from  different  boundary  conditions  are  similar.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  IM  is  robust  across  different  boundary  conditions. 
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Figure  30:  Normalized  area  under  the  the  response  spectrum  over  the  left  (^— )  and  right  ( 
modulation  spectra  versus  bolt  torque  for  free  boundary  conditions. 
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3.1.3  Conclusions. The  work  presented  in  this  chapter  was  aimed  at  establishing  IM  as  a  viable 
method  for  detecting  loose  bolts  in  a  structure  and  at  understanding  how  the  test  parameters  asso¬ 
ciated  with  IM  affect  the  diagnostic  results.  It  was  shown  in  Section  3.1.2  that  there  is  a  strong 
correlation  between  the  amount  of  modulation  measured  during  IM  testing  and  the  torque  on  the 
bolt.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  IM  testing  is  a  viable  method  for  detecting  loose  bolts. 
This  important  conclusion  motivates  the  remainder  of  this  work. 

In  addition  to  establishing  IM  as  a  feasible  method  for  identifying  loose  bolts,  it  was  shown 
through  a  sensitivity  study  of  test  parameters  that  the  underlying  linear  vibration  response  of  the 
test  specimen  plays  an  important  role  in  IM.  For  example,  just  as  in  linear  modal  analysis,  the 
impact  location  and  amplitude  used  in  IM  testing  determine  to  what  extent  each  mode  is  excited, 
which  affects  how  strongly  that  mode  is  modulated.  Also,  the  underlying  linear  vibration  response 
near  the  actuator  frequency  affects  how  the  modulated  response  is  amplified.  The  linear  properties 
of  the  structure  must  be  understood  in  order  to  obtain  optimum  results  from  IM  testing.  Further¬ 
more,  these  properties  must  be  considered  before  comparing  results  of  different  IM  tests.  For 
example,  if  IM  tests  are  conducted  to  observe  the  change  in  sideband  amplitudes  that  result  from 
a  change  in  bolt  torque,  the  same  impact  location  should  be  used  across  all  tests  to  avoid  variation 
in  the  results  due  to  factors  other  than  the  change  in  bolt  torque.  This  conclusion  will  be  important 
when  a  method  for  identifying  changes  in  bolt  torque  over  time  is  developed  in  Chapter  4.2. 

Finally,  the  results  presented  in  this  chapter  can  be  distilled  to  produce  an  optimum  IM  test¬ 
ing  procedure.  Recommendations  for  this  procedure  include  choosing  relatively  high  impact  and 
actuator  amplitudes  to  ensure  the  formation  of  distinct  sidebands.  The  impact  location  should  be 
chosen  so  as  to  avoid  nodes  of  any  modes  of  vibration  that  are  of  interest.  The  actuator  frequency 
should  be  chosen  in  a  range  where  the  linear  vibration  response  of  the  structure  is  relatively  high 
to  amplify  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  and,  if  possible,  relatively  flat  to  avoid  unwanted  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  underlying  linear  vibration  response  on  the  IM  results.  Finally,  fixed  boundary 
conditions  are  preferred  to  free  boundary  conditions  when  the  response  of  the  structure  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  stronger  with  the  fixed  conditions.  This  choice  ensures  the  formation  of  distinct  sidebands 
in  the  IM  response. 
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3.2  Theoretical  and  Model  Development 

In  the  previous  chapter,  experimental  data  was  analyzed  to  establish  a  correlation  between  the  loss 
of  torque  on  a  bolt  in  a  two-beam,  one-bolt  structure  and  the  amount  of  modulation  present  in  the 
structure’s  response  during  Impact  Modulation  (IM)  testing.  In  this  chapter,  this  correlation  will 
be  studied  from  a  theoretical  perspective  using  several  analytical  models.  First,  a  single  degree  of 
freedom  model  will  be  used  to  derive  a  closed-form  expression  for  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands 
generated  during  IM  testing.  Next,  a  finite  element  model  will  be  presented  and  its  equations  of 
motion  will  be  analyzed  to  gain  insight  into  which  system  parameters  affect  the  amplitude  of  the 
sidebands.  Finally,  the  sensitivity  study  presented  in  Chapter  3.1  will  be  repeated  analytically  using 
simulations  in  which  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  finite  element  model  are  solved  numerically. 

The  approach  taken  when  developing  the  following  models  was  to  create  a  model  that  was 
capable  of  representing  the  phenomena  observed  experimentally  during  IM  testing.  As  discussed 
in  Section  2.3,  much  of  the  technical  literature  has  been  directed  towards  modeling  bolts  and  bolted 
joints.  The  intent  of  this  work  is  not  to  model  the  micro-scale  geometry  or  dynamics  of  the  bolt, 
such  as  thread  angle  or  contact  friction  in  the  threads,  but  rather  to  model  the  macro-scale  effect  of 
the  bolted  joint  on  the  system.  Because  of  this  more  global  perspective,  this  work  presents  models 
in  which  a  bolted  joint  is  modeled  as  a  combination  of  linear  springs,  nonlinear  springs,  and  linear 
dampers.  Parameters  associated  with  micro-scale  phenomena  such  as  slip-stick  and  micro-impacts 
are  lumped  into  macro-scale  stiffness  and  damping  parameters.  It  is  assumed  that  these  parameters 
are  sufficient  to  characterize  the  nonlinearities  present  at  the  local  bolt  level. 

The  form  of  the  nonlinearity  used  in  the  models  presented  here  were  chosen  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  results.  As  seen  throughout  the  previous  chapter,  the  sidebands  occurred  at  frequencies 
equal  to  the  actuator,  or  probing  force,  frequency  plus  and  minus  the  natural  frequency.  This  com¬ 
bination  points  to  the  use  of  a  quadratic  nonlinearity,  which  will  be  shown  mathematically  in  the 
next  section.  A  cubic  nonlinearity  would  manifest  as  sidebands  at  frequencies  equal  to  the  probing 
force  frequency  plus  and  minus  twice  the  natural  frequency.  Physically,  a  quadratic  spring  is  a 
reasonable  choice  because  its  use  results  in  a  nonsymmetric  force-deflection  curve,  as  shown  in 
Figure  31.  In  the  case  of  the  two-beam,  one-bolt  assembly,  if  the  coefficient  of  the  quadratic  spring 
is  negative,  the  nonlinear  spring  will  have  a  softening  effect  when  the  relative  displacement  of  the 
beams  at  the  bolted  joint  is  positive.  This  softening  effect  is  physically  reasonable  because  the 
beams  would  be  pulling  apart  with  only  the  bolt  to  resist  the  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
beams  are  being  compressed  together,  their  motion  is  being  opposed  with  greater  force.  For  these 
negative  values  of  relative  displacement,  the  quadratic  spring  will  have  a  stiffening  effect.  Based 
on  this  physical  interpretation  and  on  the  experimental  results,  a  quadratic  spring  will  be  used  in 
the  models  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

3.2.1  Single  Degree  of  F reedom  Model.For  applications  in  which  IM  is  used  for  crack  detection, 
theoretical  models  involving  changes  in  the  material  stresses  and  strains  are  typically  presented. 
Because  this  work  assumes  that  changes  in  bolt  torque  will  be  detected  by  measuring  a  response 
characteristic  that  is  a  result  of  a  change  in  stiffness  and  damping  parameters,  a  novel  modeling 
approach  is  needed.  Therefore,  as  a  first  step  towards  establishing  a  theoretical  basis  for  applying 
IM  to  bolted  joints,  a  single  degree  of  freedom  model  was  developed.  Although  the  systems  that 
were  explored  experimentally  in  this  work  cannot  be  fully  described  by  a  single  degree  of  freedom 
model,  the  following  derivation  can  provide  insight  into  how  certain  system  parameters  affect  the 
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Figure  31:  Force-deflection  curve  for  the  bolt  stiffness  used  in  the  simulations  (^— ).  The  linear 
force-deflection  curve  (— )  is  shown  for  reference. 


Figure  32:  Schematic  of  the  single  degree  of  freedom  system. 


response  of  the  system  during  IM  testing. 

Consider  the  single  degree  of  freedom,  nonlinear  model  shown  in  Figure  32,  subject  to  a  two 
term  excitation.  The  equation  of  motion  for  this  model  is  given  by: 

mx  +  cx  +  kx  +  kgqX1  =F*cos(Q.\t)  +  Fj  cos(Q.2t)  (1) 

where  F*,  F£,  F>  j ,  and  FE  are  constants.  The  two  term  excitation  is  selected  because  IM  uses 
both  an  impact  force  and  a  high  frequency  probing  force  simultaneously.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
computations,  however,  the  impact  force  is  replaced  by  a  single-frequency  input  force.  As  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  a  quadratic  spring  nonlinearity  is  chosen  because  the  experimental  data,  which 
was  presented  in  the  previous  chapter,  exhibited  nonlinear  characteristics  that  are  indicative  of  a 
quadratic  nonlinearity. 

Next,  define  the  following  substitutions: 

2£M  =  m  =  Fx=Ff/m  F2=F*/m. 

Equation  (1)  now  becomes 

x  +  (QgX=  —  2e/ii  —  eax2  -\-F\cos{Fl\t)  +  F2cos(Fl2t).  (2) 

Assume  that  Fl|  ^  0)o  and  FE  is  away  from  (0o.  Further,  F> |  =  0)o  +  £0.  where  c  describes  FI]  \s 
position  relative  to  (0o.  Finally,  F\  =  ef\  where  the  £  indicates  that  a  small  force  will  result  in  a 
large  response.  This  assumption  is  valid  because  it  was  assumed  that  «  (0o . 
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The  method  of  multiple  time  scales  as  presented  in  [53]  can  be  used  to  solve  Equation  (2).  The 
first  step  in  the  multiple  time  scales  method  is  to  assume  the  following  solution  for  x: 

x(t,e)=x0(T0,Ti)  +  exi(T0,Ti)  +  ...  (3) 

where  T0  =  t  and  7j  =  et.  The  external  forces  in  terms  of  Ta  and  T\  are  now  written  as: 


Eext(t )  —  ef\cos[{(00Jr  ea)t]  +  F2Cos(Q.2t) 
Eextijo ,  7j)  =  eficos((0oTo  +  aTl)+F2cos(£l2T0)- 

Substitute  Equation  (3)  and  (4)  into  Equation  (2)  noting  that 

d(-)  dT(>  g(-)  dT\  S{-) 


(4) 


dt 

d\) 

dt 2 


dt  8T0+  dt  8Ti 


+ ...  —  Da  +  eD  i  + ... 


—  D~  +  2eDC)D\  +  £  {D\  +  2D0D2)  + ... 


and  including  only  terms  of  order  e°  and  £ 1  to  yield: 


D^xa  +  2eD0D\x0  +  eD20x\  +  (02xo  +  0)o  £x\  — 

—  2EjiD0x0  —  sax2  +  £f\cos((0oTo  +  gT\)  +  F2Cos(Q.2T0)  . 

The  coefficients  of  £°  and  £ 1  are  then  equated  to  give: 

£°  :  D2x0  +  (02xo  =  F2cos(a2T0)  (5) 

E1  :  D2x\-\-(02x\  —  —2D0D\x0  —  2/j,D0x0  —  ccx2-\-ficos((00T0  +  oTi).  (6) 


The  general  solution  of  Equation  (5)  is 

Xo  =  A(Ti)eiC0oT°  +  AeiSllT°  +c.c. 


(7) 


where  c.c.  stands  for  the  complex  conjugate  of  the  previous  terms.  Next,  substitute  Equation  (7) 
into  Equation  (5)  writing  the  cosine  term  in  its  complex  form  to  give: 


-(02Aeico°T°  -  Cl\AeiaiT°  +  (02Aeico°T°  +  G>2 AeiaiT°  +  c.c  =  ^-ei£llT°  + 


c.c. 


Therefore, 


A  = 


F2 


2(co2-n2y 

Equation  (8)  matches  the  forced  response  of  a  linear  system. 
Next  substitue  Equation  (7)  into  Equation  (6)  noting  that 


8X0  . 

D0x0  —  -tt—  =  iCQoAe 


8Ta 


D0D\x0  — 


5  ,  8xn 


8T0  8T\ 


iC0"T°  _|_  [Cl2j\eAhT„  _|_  c  c 


—  icOoA 'elC0oT°  +  c.c.  where  A1  — - (A) 

dTi K  J 


(8) 
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and  again  writing  the  cosine  term  in  its  complex  form: 

D2x i  +  C02x i  =  -  (2 i(0oA'  +  2/li(0oA  -  ^e&r'  )em°T°  -  2jliQ.2AeiaiT° 

-  a(A2e2ia°T°  +  2AAe^°+a^iTo  +  2AAe^°~a2)iTo 
+  A2e2ia°T°  +AA  +  AA)+c.c.  (9) 

Next,  eliminate  the  terms  of  Equation  (9)  which  would  lead  to  secular  terms  in  the  solution  x\ .  Sec¬ 
ular  terms  are  terms  which  allow  the  solution  to  become  non-periodic  or  to  grow  without  bound  as 
t  increases.  In  the  case  of  Equation  (9),  terms  that  contain  elC0°T°  must  be  eliminated  to  prevent  the 
secular  terms  ToelC0°T°  from  appearing  in  the  solution  for  x\  and,  thus  making  the  overall  solution, 
x,  non-periodic.  Therefore, 

2 iOoA'  +  2jii(0()A  -  ^-eaTl  =  0.  (10) 

To  solve  Equation  (10),  first  assume  that 

A  —  ae ‘P  where  a  —  a(T\)  and  /3  =  /3(7i).  (11) 


Then,  substitute  Equation  (11)  into  Equation  (10)  noting  that 


A'  =  — —  =  afi'ie'P  +  a  e1^  where  a  =  — —  and  /3' 
dT\  clTi 

2 (0o(a'i  +  iiai  —  ap^e’P  =  ^-eaT] . 
Separate  Equation  (12)  into  real  and  imaginary  parts  to  yield: 

— 2(00aj5'  =  t^-cos(cT\  —  j8) 

-P 

and  2(0oa +2(0oiia  =  -^-sin{oT\  —  /3). 


dl 3 

df[  ' 


(12) 


(13) 


The  equations  in  (13)  can  be  transformed  into  an  autonomous  system,  that  is  a  system  in  which 
time  does  not  explicitly  appear,  by  introducing 


7=  oTi -p 

and  y  =  o  —  j S'. 


(14) 


To  find  the  steady  state  response  of  the  system,  assume  that  a'  —  /  =  0.  Therefore,  the  equations 
in  (13)  are  written  as: 


and 


—2(0oaa  —  ^co.s'(y) 

-P 

2  (00fla  —  —sin(y). 


(15) 


Square  and  add  both  sides  of  the  equations  in  (15)  to  give  the  following  equation  for  the  steady 
state  amplitude,  A(7i),  of  the  response  at  (0o: 


a  = 


fl 


(d%(ll2  +  (T2 


(16) 
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Equation  (16)  is  the  same  expression  for  the  forced  response  of  a  linear  system.  In  the  case  of  a 
quadratic  nonlinearity,  the  nonlinear  spring  coefficient,  a,  does  not  affect  the  amplitude  of  response 
near  (0o-  Interestingly,  the  derivation  for  the  response  of  a  system  with  a  cubic  nonlinearity  (not 
presented  here)  shows  that  the  response  at  (0o  does  depend  on  the  coefficient  of  cubic  nonlinearity. 

To  determine  an  expression  for  the  sideband  amplitudes,  assume  the  following  solution  for  x\ : 

xi  =  TV1^0  +  'i'2e2i(0oTo  +'¥3e(COo+^iT°  +  TV(“°~^2)iT°  +  '¥5e2iSl2T°  +  '¥6AA  +  '¥7AA.  (17) 


Then,  substitute  Equation  (17)  into  Equation  (9)  and  equate  coefficients  of  like  terms.  This  yields 
the  following  expressions  for  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  at  O2  +  G)0  and  O2  —  C0o: 


and 


¥3 


^4 


2AaA 

(02  +  (Qo)2  ~  G)2 

2AaA 

(Q2  -  (0o)2  -  0) 2 ' 


(18) 


These  expressions  give  a  theoretical  relationship  between  the  sideband  amplitudes, ^3  and  T*4,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  system.  They  show  that  the  amplitude  of  each  sideband  is  linearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  coefficient  of  nonlinearity.  Also,  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  are  dependent  on  the 
system’s  response  at  the  excitation  frequencies,  an  assertion  that  will  be  examined  experimentally 
in  the  next  chapter.  Another  interesting  observation  about  Equation  (18)  is  that  it  implies  that  the 
amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  will  not  be  symmetric  about  A,  the  response  at  O2,  because  the  de¬ 
nominators  depend  on  the  sideband  frequency.  The  dependence  of  the  sideband  amplitudes  on  the 
sideband  frequency  suggests  that  this  dependence  will  involve  more  complexity  in  a  multi-degree 
of  freedom  system  in  which  it  is  possible  to  have  modes  in  the  frequency  range  of  the  sidebands. 
To  address  this  additional  complexity  and  to  continue  to  explore  how  the  parameters  of  a  nonlinear 
system  affect  its  response  to  IM,  a  multi-degree  of  freedom  model  was  developed.  This  model  will 
be  described  in  the  next  section. 


3.2.2  Finite  Element  Model.  Although  the  single  degree  of  freedom  model  presented  above  lends 
important  insights  into  the  relationship  between  certain  system  parameters  and  the  generation  of 
sidebands  during  IM  testing,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  studying  aspects  of  IM  which  pertain  to  its 
implementation,  such  as  the  effect  of  sensor  or  impact  location.  In  addition,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  a  multi-degree  of  freedom  model  is  needed  to  explore  the  relationship  between 
the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  generated  during  IM  testing  and  the  frequency  at  which  those 
sidebands  occur.  Therefore,  a  multi-degree  of  freedom  system  was  devised  and  modeled.  The 
system  chosen  was  comprised  of  two  beams  connected  by  a  single  bolt  in  a  lap  joint  configuration. 
(See  Figure  33a.)  This  system  was  chosen  to  match  the  specimen  used  in  the  experimental  work. 
To  model  the  bolted  assembly,  the  system  was  first  divided  into  two  sections  along  the  line  of 
the  bolt.  Each  section  was  broken  down  into  finite  element  beams.  The  beam  elements  which 
represent  the  lapped  portion  of  the  bolted  joint  were  assigned  double  thickness.  The  two  sections 
were  connected  by  a  linear  translational  spring,  a  quadratic  translational  spring,  a  linear  rotational 
spring,  a  quadratic  rotational  spring,  a  linear  translational  damper,  and  a  linear  rotational  damper 
between  the  last  node  of  the  first  section  and  the  first  node  of  the  second  section.  (See  Figure  33b.) 
Material  and  geometric  properties  of  the  system  were  chosen  to  match  the  experimental  specimen. 
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(a)  Beam  with  lap  joint. 

-A-2,  E2j  I2;  l2 

•  •  •  / 


BOLT  | 

Ai,  El5  Il5  Lx 

/  •  •  •  -o 

(b)  Finite  element  model. 


LJJ  ^ 

(c)  Bolt  model:  The  bolt  model  is  comprised  of  a  linear  translational  spring,  a  quadratic 
translational  spring,  a  linear  rotational  spring,  a  quadratic  rotational  spring,  a  linear 
translational  damper,  and  a  linear  rotational  damper. 


Figure  33:  Schematic  of  the  two-beam,  one -bolt  assembly  used  in  the  finite  element  model  simu¬ 
lations. 


The  choices  for  stiffness  and  damping  coefficients  are  discussed  below.  The  resulting  equations  of 
motion  for  the  system  are: 

\M\ 

2Nx2N  i  ^  }  2Nx  1  M  2Nx2N  2Nx\  M  2Nx2N  2Nx\ 


{  F external }  2Nx  1  +  { ^bolt }  2Nx  1  ^ 

where  N  is  the  number  of  finite  element  nodes  and  the  2N  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  expressed  as 


to 


2Nxl 


= 


r  wi 

0i 

w2 

02 


WN 

0N 
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where  w„  represents  the  transverse  deflection  of  node  n  and  9n  represents  the  rotation  of  node  n 
measured  from  horizontal. 

There  are  j  nodes  per  section,  M,  C,  and  K  are  the  linear  assembled  mass,  damping,  and 
stiffness  matrices  for  the  finite  elements  of  the  beams,  and  Fexterna[  is  the  vector  of  applied  forces. 
The  vector  Fboit  contains  the  terms  which  couple  the  two  beams  together.  Fho[l  is  comprised  of 
both  linear  and  nonlinear  terms.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  bolt  was  modeled  with  a  nonlinear 
translational  spring  with  both  linear  and  quadratic  stiffness,  a  nonlinear  rotational  spring  with  both 
linear  and  quadratic  stiffness,  a  linear  damper,  and  a  rotational  damper.  If  kun  is  the  linear  spring 
stiffness,  kquad  is  the  quadratic  spring  stiffness,  k$  is  the  linear  rotational  spring  stiffness,  kbquad 
is  the  quadratic  rotational  spring  stiffness,  c  is  the  linear  damping  coefficient,  and  cq  is  the  linear 
rotational  damping  coefficient,  then 


{Fboit}  Nxl  — 


kuniwN  -wn_x)  +  c(wn  ~WN_l)+kquad(wN  -wn_1)2 

ko(ON  —  9n_x)  +cq(9n  —  9n_{)  +  kQquad(9N  —  9n_1)2 
2  2  2  2  2  2  r 

-kuniwN  -WN_X)~C(WN  ~WN_ j)  ~kquad(wN  ~WN_ j)' 

-ko(9N  -  0V_1)  -cq(9n  -  9n_x)  -kequad(9N  -  9n_x)2 

o 2 


(20) 


The  analysis  of  the  single  degree  of  freedom  system  in  Section  3.2.1  concluded  with  a  closed- 
form  expression  for  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  generated  by  applying  two  forces  that  simulated 
IM  testing.  (See  Equation  (18).)  In  the  more  complex  case  of  a  multi-degree  of  freedom,  finite 
element  model,  no  such  expression  can  be  derived.  However,  insight  into  which  parameters  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  sidebands  can  be  gained  through  manipulating  and  analyzing  the  equations 
of  motion  and  through  a  basic  sensitivity  study  in  which  parameters  are  varied  and  changes  in 
the  sidebands  are  measured.  The  following  sections  will  explore  the  relationship  between  the 
sidebands  and  the  system  parameters  using  the  multi-degree  of  freedom,  finite  element  model 
described  in  this  section. 

Analysis  of  the  Equations  of  Motion 

In  order  to  gain  insight  into  which  parameters  affect  the  generation  of  the  sidebands  during  IM 
testing,  the  terms  in  the  equations  of  motion  presented  in  Equation  (19)  can  be  rearranged  so  that 
all  the  nonlinearities  appear  on  the  right  side.  This  is  advantageous  because  the  equations  now 
describe  a  linear  system  being  perturbed  by  a  combination  of  linear  and  nonlinear  forces,  as  seen 
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in  the  following: 


M 


{<?}  + 


C* 


(4}  + 


K* 


M  = 


0 


f j, pump 

0 


fk, probe 

0 


0 


+ 


kdTd 

0 


>•  (21) 


Note  that  the  K*  matrix  is  the  addition  of  the  material  stiffness  matrix  K  from  Equation  (19)  and 
the  linear  stiffness  coefficients  from  Equation  (20).  Similarly,  the  C*  matrix  is  a  combination  of  the 
material  damping  and  the  linear  damping  from  the  expression  for  FpGit.  Also,  to  simplify  the  initial 
analysis,  assume  that  the  nonlinearity,  which  is  now  being  considered  as  an  applied  force,  is  only 
present  at  a  single  node,  node  d,  as  seen  the  in  last  term  of  the  above  equation.  This  assumption 
will  later  be  relaxed  so  that  the  nonlinearity  is  present  at  more  than  one  node,  as  is  the  case  when 
applying  Equation  (20).  Finally,  choose  the  forces  to  represent  the  forces  used  during  IM  testing. 
As  in  the  previous  section,  replace  the  impact  force  with  a  single-frequency  input  force,  called  the 
pumping  force,  fj.pump  is  the  pumping  force  applied  at  node  j  and  fk,  probe  is  the  probing  force 
applied  at  node  k. 

Next,  transform  the  above  system  into  modal  coordinates.  Let 

q=mp  (22) 

where  [3F]  =  ['P 1 TE  ■  ■  ■  TE/v]  and  yVn  —  the  nth  modal  vector.  Substitute  this  expression  for  q  into 
Equation  (21),  and  assume  proportional  damping  to  yield: 


\ 

\ 

\ 

3^ diagonal 

\ 

M  + 

C diagonal 

\ 

w+ 

K diagonal 

\ 

'  0  ' 

M  = 


VP 


f j, pump 

0 


fk, probe 

0 


+ 


VP 


0 


kdqd  ■  (23) 

0 

V  * 


Let  fj,pump  FpumpCos  {(Opumpt )  and  fk, probe  ^ probe  cos  ( (P probe  t )  where  (Opump  and  CDprobe  are 

natural  frequencies. 

Because  the  system  is  being  considered  as  a  linear  system,  the  principle  of  superposition  can  be 
used  to  examine  the  response  to  each  excitation  force  separately.  First,  consider  only  the  response 
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to  the  pumping  force.  Because  (0pump  was  assumed  to  be  a  natural  frequency  of  the  system,  the 
steady  state  response  will  contain  only  the  mode  at  (Opump ,  yi>pUmp-  Similarly,  the  response  to  the 
probing  signal  will  only  contain  the  mode  at  (Qprobe,  *F probe •  Therefore,  the  steady-state  response 
to  just  the  pumping  and  probing  signals  can  be  expressed  as: 

{/?}  =  &  COs((Dpumpt)  /3  COs{C0probet )■  (24) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a\yV pump\  and  /3  probe]  are  functions  of  the  node  at  which  the 
pumping  and  probing  forces  are  applied.  For  example,  if  fpump  is  applied  at  a  node  which  is  also  a 
node  of  the  mode  at  (Opump,  a^¥pump)  will  be  a  vector  of  zeros.  Conversely,  if  fpump  is  applied  at  a 
non-node  of  the  mode  at  (Opump ,  a  \yVimmP]  will  be  non-zero.  Further,  each  different  force  location 
will  scale  the  VF  vector  differently.  This  dependence  of  the  response  on  the  input  force  node  will 
be  important  later  when  a  relationship  between  sideband  amplitude  and  the  location  of  the  input 
force  is  sought. 

Next,  consider  the  response  of  the  system  to  the  nonlinear  force.  Taking  into  account  the 
response  to  the  pumping  and  probing  forces  found  in  Equation  (24),  the  form  of  the  nonlinear 
force  can  be  expanded  as  follows: 

kdQd  =  ^d[^~X^pump,dCOS  ((Opumpt)  l 3  ^ probe, dCOS~  probet)  (25) 

+2CCp'¥  pump, d***  probe, d  OOS  ( ( Opumpt)cOS  ( COprobet)  ] 

=  kd{  —  OC  x¥pUmp  (j[l-\-COs(2(0pUmpt)]-\-—l5  probe  rf[l -{- COs(2(Qprobet)] 

+  ap'¥pUmp,dXiJ probe, d  \cOS ( ( (Opump  (Oprobe)t)  T"  COs{(  (Opump  (Opwbe)t)] } 

(26) 

where  T 'pUmp,d  is  the  dth  entry  in  the  ' Vpump  vector.  Recall  that  d  is  the  node  at  which  the  nonlin¬ 
earity  is  located.  Similarly  'F probe,d  is  the  dth  entry  in  the  pmbe  vector. 

Equation  (26)  shows  the  genesis  of  the  response  at  the  harmonic  and  sideband  frequencies. 
The  following  will  focus  on  only  the  response  at  the  right  sideband  frequency,  (Opump  +  0)pmbe  ■ 
To  understand  the  response  at  this  frequency,  substitute  Equation  (26)  into  Equation  (23).  Af¬ 
ter  separating  out  the  terms  that  correspond  to  the  right  sideband,  the  last  term  in  Equation  (23) 
becomes: 


0 


VF 


kdqd 


>  —  [rOW  d  of  'F]  {20Cf5kd*i? pump, d^ probe, d)cOs(K(Opump  (Oprobe)  ■  (27) 


Therefore,  the  response,  q,  at  the  right  sideband  frequency  is: 

q  —  ( COpump+COprobe )  ,dcos  (  Mpump  +  (Oprobe )•  (28) 

In  Equation  (28),  y  is  a  scalar  which  depends  on  kd,  the  coefficient  of  nonlinearity;  a,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  response  at  the  pumping  frequency;  j8,  the  magnitude  of  response  at  the  probing  frequency; 
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'i* pump, d,  how  well  the  pumping  force  can  excite  the  system  at  the  node  where  the  nonlinearity  is; 
*E probe, d,  how  well  the  probing  force  can  excite  the  system  at  the  node  where  the  nonlinearity  is; 
and  the  magnitude  of  response  at  the  sideband  frequency.  ^ (mpump+coprobe),d 's  the  deflection  shape 
at  the  sideband  frequency  due  to  an  input  force  at  node  d.  Equation  (28)  shows  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  sideband  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  input  forces,  to  the  magnitude  of  response 
to  the  input  forces,  and  to  the  amount  of  nonlinearity  present  in  the  system.  It  also  highlights  the 
importance  of  the  system’s  linear  response  at  the  sideband  frequency.  In  fact,  the  deflection  shape 
at  the  sideband  frequency  when  the  nonlinearity  is  present  is  the  same  as  the  deflection  shape  of 
the  linear  system  if  it  was  forced  at  the  sideband  frequency. 

Some  of  the  assumptions  made  to  derive  Equation  (28)  can  be  relaxed  to  broaden  its  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  was  assumed  that  CQpump  and  CQprobe  were  natural  frequencies  of  the  system  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  the  response  in  Equation  (24)  could  be  written  in  terms  of  the  modal  vectors.  If 
03 pump  and  OJprobe  are  not  natural  frequencies,  the  same  derivation  holds  noting  that  *E pump  and 
'E p^e  are  no  longer  modal  vectors,  but  deflection  shapes  which  could  be  decomposed  into  a  lin¬ 
ear  combination  of  the  modal  vectors  of  the  system.  The  amplitude  of  the  sideband  will  have  the 
same  dependencies  as  listed  above.  It  was  also  assumed  that  nonlinearity  was  present  at  only  one 
node.  If  the  nonlinearity  is  present  across  several  nodes,  Equation  (27)  includes  all  the  rows  of  VE 
at  which  the  nonlinearity  is  present.  Equation  (28)  expands  to  include  the  linear  combination  of 
deflection  shapes  due  to  input  forces  at  all  the  damaged  nodes: 

q  =  [YlXV  (<Bpump+a)pmbe),di  +  72  X^((Opump+ apmhe )  ,d2  +  —]cOs(a 'ipump  +  0*3 probe  )  •  (29) 

Equation  (29)  summarizes  how  changing  many  of  the  testing  parameters  of  IM  testing  affects 
the  sidebands  in  the  response  of  the  system.  The  amplitude  of  the  sideband  depends  on  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  response  at  the  pumping  and  probing  frequencies,  on  the  magnitude  and  input  location 
of  the  pumping  and  probing  forces,  on  the  magnitude  and  location  of  the  nonlinearity,  and  on  the 
ability  of  the  linear  system  to  respond  at  the  sideband  frequency.  The  deflection  shape  of  the  side¬ 
band  is  a  linear  combination  of  the  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequency  of  the  linear  system 
due  to  input  forces  at  each  of  the  nodes  at  which  a  nonlinearity  is  present. 

Sensitivity  Analysis 

In  the  previous  section,  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  two-beam,  one-bolt  assembly  were  manip¬ 
ulated  to  gain  insight  into  the  relationship  between  different  system  parameters  and  the  response 
of  the  system  at  the  sideband  frequencies.  In  this  section,  this  relationship  is  further  examined  by 
simulating  the  response  of  the  system,  as  described  in  the  equations  in  (19),  to  IM  tests.  Like  the 
experimental  sensitivity  study  presented  in  Chapter  3.1,  seven  sets  of  simulations  were  performed 
to  study  how  the  sidebands  in  the  system  response  were  affected  by  the  amplitude  of  the  impact 
force,  the  input  location  of  the  impact  force,  the  sensor  location,  the  amplitude  of  the  probing  force, 
the  frequency  of  the  probing  force,  the  coefficient  of  nonlinearity,  and  the  boundary  conditions  of 
the  system. 

Table  1  lists  many  of  the  parameters  used  in  the  initial  simulations.  (For  a  complete  list  of  sim¬ 
ulation  parameters,  see  Appendix  5.2.)  Some  of  these  parameters  were  varied  during  the  sensitivity 
analysis  as  will  be  detailed  in  the  following  sections.  The  material  and  geometric  parameters  that 
were  used  in  the  simulations  were  chosen  to  match  the  properties  of  the  experimental  specimen. 
Also  listed  are  the  values  chosen  for  the  bolt  parameters.  The  choice  of  these  values  was  guided 
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by  [35].  Values  for  damping  and  stiffness  parameters  used  to  model  the  boundary  conditions  are 
shown.  These  parameters  were  chosen  by  matching  the  natural  frequencies  of  the  model  to  those 
found  experimentally.  Finally,  the  magnitude  and  frequencies  of  the  input  forces  are  shown.  The 
probing  force  used  was  a  single  frequency  sinusoid  with  magnitude  and  frequency  as  listed.  The 
impact  was  modeled  by  interpolating  the  time  history  of  an  impact  force  measured  from  a  modal 
impact  hammer. 

After  the  system  parameters  and  input  forces  were  defined,  Equation  (19)  was  solved  using 
Newmark’s  method  as  presented  in  [54].  The  advantages  of  Newmark’s  method  include  its  uncon¬ 
ditional  stability  for  appropriate  choice  of  parameters  and  its  one  step  implementation.  The  discrete 
Fourier  transform  was  used  to  convert  the  solution  of  Equation  (20)  into  the  frequency  domain  for 
analysis.  As  is  the  case  throughout  this  work,  the  focus  of  the  analysis  is  on  the  generation  of  the 
sidebands,  which  are  a  result  of  the  nonlinearity  in  the  system. 

For  each  simulation,  the  following  analysis  procedure  was  followed: 

1.  System  parameters  were  defined  as  in  Table  1.  Changes  were  made  as  needed  based  on 
sensitivity  analysis  requirements. 

2.  Input  force  locations  were  chosen.  One  node  was  selected  for  the  impact  location.  One  node 
was  selected  for  the  probing  force  input  location.  These  nodes  were  allowed  to  coincide. 

3.  Equations  of  motion  listed  in  (19)  were  solved  using  Newmark’s  method.  (See  Appendix  5.2 
for  full  details.) 

4.  Time  data  was  windowed  using  a  Hanning  window  and  was  then  transformed  into  the  fre¬ 
quency  domain  using  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform  algorithm  in  MATLAB. 

5.  The  magnitude  or  the  imaginary  part  of  the  acceleration  response  versus  frequency  was 
plotted. 

-  Acceleration  was  used  because  that  is  the  quantity  that  was  measured  experimentally. 

-  The  magnitude  of  the  transverse  response  was  used  for  most  analyses. 

-  In  the  case  where  mode  shapes  were  of  interest,  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response 
was  used.  Shapes  were  generated  using  cubic  spline  interpolation  on  the  transverse 
acceleration  using  the  rotational  acceleration  as  the  slopes  at  the  nodes. 

-  Response  data  was  plotted  for  either  all  or  select  nodes  depending  on  the  goal  of  the 
analysis.  The  selected  nodes  for  which  data  was  analyzed  are  the  analytical  equivalent 
of  the  sensor  location  in  the  experimental  setup. 

6.  The  first  four  natural  frequencies,  the  magnitude  of  the  response  at  those  four  frequencies,  the 
magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  first  four  right  sidebands,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  the  first  four  left  sidebands  were  identified. 

Using  the  parameters  listed  in  Table  1,  the  results  of  the  simulation  with  N=10  (5  nodes  per 
beam)  were  generated.  The  impact,  probing  force  input,  and  sensor  locations  (i.e.  the  nodes  from 
which  data  was  analyzed)  used  for  this  simulation  are  shown  in  Figure  34.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Figure  35,  and  are  referred  to  henceforth  as  the  nominal  results.  The  low  frequency  data  (b) 
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Table  1:  Simulation  parameters. 


PARAMETER  DESCRIPTION 

VALUE 

Beam  Properties 

Length  of  one  beam 

.266  m 

Young’s  modulus 

69e9  Pa 

Cross  sectional  area 

1.2e-4  m 

Density 

2691  kg/m3 

Boundary  Condition  Parameters 

End  spring  stiffness 

3e7  N/m 

End  damping  coefficient 

.04  Ns/m 

End  rotational  stiffness 

3e7  N/rad 

End  rotational  damping  coefficient 

.4  Ns/rad 

Bolted  Joint  Parameters 

Linear  joint  stiffness,  kun 

6e6  N/m 

Joint  damping,  c 

.2  Ns/m 

Joint  rotational  stiffness,  kg 

6e6  N/rad 

Joint  rotational  damping,  c/theta 

.4  Ns/rad 

Nonlinear  joint  stiffness,  kquad 

-3e6  N/m2 

Nonlinear  joint  rotational  stiffness,  kgqua([ 

-8e  10  N/rad2 

Input  Force  Parameters 

Impact  force  amplitude 

200  N 

Probing  force  amplitude 

2  N 

Probing  force  frequency 

7,500  Hz 

shows  the  peak  at  the  first  four  natural  frequencies:  98  Hz,  318  Hz,  563  Hz,  and  1,023  Hz.  As 
was  the  case  for  the  experimental  sensitivity  study,  only  the  first  four  modes  of  the  system  will  be 
analyzed  here.  The  high  frequency  spectrum  (c)  shows  the  appearance  of  sidebands  at  7,402  Hz 
and  7,598  Hz;  7,182  Hz  and  7,818  Hz;  6,937  Hz  and  8,063  Hz;  and  at  6,477  Hz  and  8,523  Hz. 
These  frequencies  correspond  to  7,500  Hz,  the  frequency  of  the  probing  signal,  plus  and  minus 
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Figure  34:  Two-bar  schematic  showing  impact,  probing  force  input,  and  sensor  locations  for  the 
nominal  case.  The  color  of  each  square  indicates  the  color  that  will  be  used  when  plotting  results 
from  that  sensor  location. 


(b)  Low  frequency  spectrum. 
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Figure  35:  Response  spectra  from  the  simulation  of  an  IM  test  for  N=T0  (nominal  results).  Line 
colors  correspond  to  different  sensor  locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  34. 
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each  natural  frequency.  Table  2  shows  a  comparison  between  the  nominal  results  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  results.  The  simulated  amplitudes  used  for  the  comparison  were  taken  from  the  node  that 
corresponded  to  the  location  of  the  sensor  which  measured  the  experimental  data.  The  amplitudes 
were  tuned  by  adjusting  the  damping  levels  using  non-proportional  damping. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  frequencies  at  which  the  sidebands  occurred  in  the  simulation 
matched  those  observed  in  the  experimental  data.  This  agreement  confirms  the  use  of  the  quadratic 
springs  to  model  the  nonlinearity  in  the  bolted  joint.  It  was  also  found  that  both  the  nonlinear 
translational  spring  and  the  nonlinear  rotational  spring  were  necessary  to  capture  all  the  nonlinear 
dynamics  observed  experimentally.  When  only  a  linear  quadratic  spring  was  applied  in  the  simu¬ 
lation,  only  the  even  modes  were  modulated  in  the  high  frequency  range.  Conversely,  when  only  a 
rotational  quadratic  spring  was  applied,  only  the  odd  modes  were  modulated.  This  likely  indicates 
that  linear  deflections  dominate  at  the  joint  location  for  the  even  modes  and  rotational  deflections 
dominate  at  the  joint  location  for  the  odd  modes. 

Table  2:  Comparison  of  experimental  and  simulated  results. 


Frequency  (Hz) 

Amplitudes  (mm/ s1) 

Mode 

EXP 

SIM 

%  Difference 

EXP 

SIM 

%  Difference 

1 

98 

98 

0.0 

3,531 

3,648 

-3.2 

2 

366 

318 

-13.1 

2,756 

2,733 

0.8 

3 

576 

563 

-2.2 

960 

612 

56.9 

4 

958 

1,023 

6.8 

1,096 

2,204 

-50.3 

Impact  Amplitude 

The  purpose  of  the  first  set  of  simulations  performed  was  to  study  the  relationship  between  the 
amplitude  of  the  impact  force  and  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands.  It  was  shown  experimentally 
that  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  varies  linearly  with  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  force  used 
during  IM  testing.  In  addition,  the  theoretical  single  degree  of  freedom  model  presented  above 
also  affirms  this  linear  relationship.  To  further  confirm  these  findings,  simulations  were  performed 
for  eleven  impact  magnitudes  which  were  equal  to  a  scale  factor  times  the  nominal  impact  force 
amplitude  value  that  was  listed  in  Table  1.  The  scale  factors  used  were  .1,  .25,  .5,  .75,  1,  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10,  and  20.  The  impact,  probing  force  input,  and  sensor  locations  were  the  same  as  were  used 
in  the  nominal  case.  (See  Figure  34.)  After  each  simulation,  the  magnitudes  of  the  left  and  right 
sideband  which  corresponded  to  each  of  the  first  four  modes  were  recorded.  These  magnitudes 
were  scaled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sidebands  for  the  nominal  case  and  then  plotted  as  a  function 
of  the  scale  factor  of  the  nominal  impact  force  amplitude,  as  seen  in  Figure  36.  Clearly,  the 
sideband  amplitudes  grow  linearly  with  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  force  in  agreement  with  the 
experimental  data  presented  in  Section  3.1.2  and  with  the  previous  analytical  findings. 
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Figure  36:  Scaled  left  and  right  sideband  amplitudes  corresponding  to  the  first  four  modes  versus 
scale  factor  of  impact  amplitude  from  IM  simulations.  Line  colors  correspond  to  different  sensor 
locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  34. 


Impact  Location 

The  second  set  of  simulations  addressed  the  effect  of  the  impact  force  location  on  the  sideband 
amplitudes.  Ten  simulations  were  performed  each  with  a  different  node  chosen  as  the  impact 
force  input  location.  Figure  37  shows  the  impact,  probing  force  input,  and  sensor  locations.  The 
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X  =  Impact  location 


Figure  37:  Two-bar  schematic  showing  impact,  probing  force  input,  and  sensor  locations  for  the 
impact  location  study. 


)  =  Probing  force  input  location 
^J  =  Sensor  location 


experimental  impact  location  tests  as  well  as  the  analytical  analyses  presented  in  the  previous 
sections  showed  that  the  change  in  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  due  to  a  change  in  the  impact 
location  should  mirror  the  change  in  amplitude  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequency.  Figure  38 
shows  the  modal  response  and  the  amplitude  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response  at  the  right 
and  left  sideband  frequencies  for  each  of  the  ten  impact  locations  for  data  measured  at  node  (i.e. 
sensor  location)  7.  The  amplitudes  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  modal  and  sideband  responses  for 
each  mode  were  normalized  by  the  length  of  the  vector  which  contained  the  respective  response 
amplitudes  at  for  all  impact  locations.  Node  7  was  chosen  because  that  was  the  location  of  the 
sensor  used  in  the  experimental  work.  The  results  from  node  7  are  also  representative  of  the  results 
from  the  other  nodes.  As  in  the  experimental  results  presented  in  Section  3.1.2,  the  shape  generated 
by  plotting  the  imaginary  part  of  the  sideband  responses  verses  the  impact  location  along  the  beam 
mirrors  the  mode  shape  at  the  corresponding  natural  frequency.  This  relationship  will  be  important 
to  the  work  presented  in  the  next  chapter  regarding  the  detection  of  the  loose  bolt  without  a  prior 
knowledge. 

Sensor  Location 

The  experiments  conducted  to  investigate  sensor  location  presented  in  Section  3.1.2  did  not  result 
in  any  definitive  conclusions  about  the  relationship  between  sensor  location  and  the  amplitudes  of 
the  sidebands  measured  by  those  sensors.  Therefore,  the  results  of  the  simulations  which  studied 
sensor  location  are  of  particular  interest.  Only  one  simulation  was  required  for  this  investigation, 
and  the  parameters  used  in  that  simulation  are  the  same  as  those  used  to  generate  the  nominal 
results,  seen  in  Figure  34.  The  imaginary  part  of  the  left  and  right  sideband  responses  for  each 
of  the  first  four  modes  was  recorded  for  each  of  the  ten  nodes  of  the  finite  element  model.  Those 
amplitudes  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  node  (sensor)  location  as  measured  along  the  beam  in 
Figure  39.  These  plots  represent  the  deflection  shapes  of  the  beams  at  the  sideband  frequencies. 
The  deflection  shapes  at  the  first  four  natural  frequencies  are  also  shown  for  reference.  Just  as  in 
the  experimental  data,  the  simulated  data  show  that  there  is  no  obvious  correlation  between  the 
deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies  and  the  corresponding  mode  shape. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  equations  of  motion  presented  in  Section  3.2.2,  it  was  shown  that  the 
deflection  shape  of  the  beam  at  a  given  sideband  frequency  is  not  the  same  as  the  mode  shape  but 
is  the  deflection  shape  the  beam  would  experience  when  subjected  to  an  excitation  at  the  sideband 
frequency.  For  example,  the  first  right  sideband  in  the  simulated  data  occurs  at  7,598  Hz.  The 
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Figure  38:  Scaled  imaginary  part  of  the  response  versus  impact  location  as  measured  along  the 
beam  from  IM  simulations  measured  at  sensor  location  7  for  the  modal  response  (^— )  and  for  the 
left  (^— )  and  right  (^— )  sidebands. 

deflection  shape  for  the  sideband  at  7,598  Hz  is  shown  in  Figure  40(a).  (This  shape  is  also  shown 
in  Figure  39  but  is  repeated  here  for  clarity.)  The  equations  of  motion  indicate  that  this  shape 
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Mode  Modal  Response  Response  at  Sidebands 
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Figure  39:  Scaled  imaginary  part  of  the  response  versus  sensor  location  as  measured  along  the 
beam  from  IM  simulations  as  measured  at  sensor  location  7  for  the  modal  response  (— )  and  for 
the  left  )  and  right  (— )  sidebands. 

should  match  the  deflection  shape  of  the  beams  when  excited  by  a  single-frequency  excitation  at 
7,598  Hz.  This  shape,  henceforth  referred  to  as  the  underlying  deflection  shape  at  the  sideband 
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Figure  40:  (a)  First  right  sideband  deflection  shape  (7,598  Hz)  and  (b)  underlying  deflection  shape 
at  7,598  Hz. 


frequency,  was  generated  by  running  the  simulation  using  a  7,598  Hz  sinusoidal  excitation  with 
no  impact  and  is  shown  in  Figure  40(b).  Although  there  appears  to  be  some  correlation  between 
these  shapes,  they  are  not  an  exact  match.  Therefore,  to  this  point,  it  is  still  unclear  which  modes 
are  contributing  to  the  operating  shape  at  the  sideband  frequencies  in  the  beam’s  response  to  IM 
testing. 

In  [51],  Yoder  and  Adams  used  a  dot  product  analysis  to  try  to  identify  which  modes  contributed 
to  the  deflection  shape  of  at  the  sideband  frequencies  in  the  response  of  a  cracked  beam  to  Vibro- 
Acoustic  Modulation  (VM)  testing.  The  procedure  they  used  for  the  dot  product  analysis  was  to 
find  the  dot  product  between  the  deflection  shape  at  the  sideband  frequency  and  the  deflection 
shapes  at  other  relevant  frequencies  such  as  the  natural  frequency  and  the  actuator  frequency.  The 
dot  products  were  normalized  by  the  lengths  of  each  of  the  deflection  shape  vectors  so  that  the 
result  was  a  number  between  zero  and  one.  Dot  products  close  to  one  indicated  a  greater  degree  of 
correlation  between  the  two  shapes  than  a  dot  product  near  zero.  This  procedure  was  applied  to  the 
simulation  data  in  an  effort  to  identify  which  modes  were  most  contributing  to  the  deflection  shape 
of  the  bolted  beams  at  the  sideband  frequencies  generated  from  IM  testing.  In  Figure  41,  the  dot 
products  between  the  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies,  SBr  and  SBr,  with  the  mode 
shape,  M ,  the  deflection  shape  at  the  probing  force  frequency,  A,  the  pointwise  multiplication  of  M 
and  A,  the  underlying  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies,  Ur  and  Ur,  and  the  deflection 
shapes  at  the  sidebands  themselves  for  the  first  four  modes  are  shown.  The  dot  product  will  take 
on  a  value  of  one  when  SBr  is  dotted  with  itself  and  when  SBr  is  dotted  with  itself.  The  pointwise 
multiplication  of  M  and  A  was  included  in  the  analysis  because  Yoder  and  Adams  found  that  this 
shape  correlated  well  with  their  sideband  deflection  shapes. 

Clearly,  the  results  are  not  consistent  across  the  four  modes.  In  all  cases,  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  sideband  deflection  shapes  and  both  the  mode  shapes,  M,  and  the  pointwise  multipli¬ 
cation  between  M  and  A  are  low,  and,  except  for  the  left  sideband  deflection  shape  for  mode  4, 
the  left  and  right  sidebands  show  strong  correlation  with  each  other.  In  addition,  the  results  from 
mode  1  show  some  correlation  between  the  sideband  deflection  shapes  and  the  underlying  deflec¬ 
tion  shape  at  the  left  sideband  frequency.  Mode  2  shows  the  sideband  deflection  shapes  correlate 
well  with  the  underlying  deflections  shapes  and  the  shape  at  the  probing  force  frequency.  Mode  3 
only  shows  weak  correlation  with  the  underlying  shape  at  the  right  sideband  frequency.  Finally, 
mode  4  shows  that  the  sideband  deflection  shapes  have  strong  correlation  to  the  underlying  deflec- 
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tion  shapes.  Overall,  the  results  are  not  consistent  enough  to  make  a  definitive  conclusion  about 
which  modes  contribute  to  the  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  underlying  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies  do  have  an  affect.  The  results  do  show 
conclusively  that  the  mode  shape  and  the  pointwise  multiplication  between  the  mode  shape  and  the 
deflection  shape  at  the  probing  force  frequency  to  not  correlate  well  with  the  sideband  deflection 
shapes. 


Mode  1  Mode  2 


I  I  • 


Figure  41 :  Scaled  dot  product  between  the  left  ( SBL )  and  right  (SBR)  sidebands  and  the  mode 
shape  (M),  the  deflection  shape  at  the  probing  force  frequency  (A),  the  pointwise  multiplication  of 
M  and  A  (MxA  ),  and  the  underlying  deflection  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies  (Ul  and  Ur)  for 
each  of  the  first  four  modes. 


Probing  Force  Amplitude 

The  next  set  of  simulations  was  aimed  at  studying  the  relationship  between  the  amplitude  of  the 
probing  force  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sidebands.  The  single  degree  of  freedom  model  analysis 
and  the  finite  element  model  analysis  predict  that  this  relationship  is  linear.  The  experimental 
results  showed  a  nonlinear  trend  in  the  data.  (See  Figure  15.)  Eleven  simulations  were  performed 
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using  different  probing  force  magnitudes  which  were  equal  to  a  scale  factor  times  the  nominal 
probing  force  amplitude  value  that  was  listed  in  Table  1.  The  scale  factors  used  were  .1,  .25,  .5, 
.75,  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  20.  The  value  of  all  other  parameters  were  the  same  as  in  the  nominal  case. 
After  each  simulation,  the  magnitudes  of  the  left  and  right  sideband  which  corresponded  to  each 
of  the  first  four  modes  were  recorded.  These  magnitudes  are  shown  in  Figure  42  as  a  function  of 
the  scale  factor  of  the  nominal  impact  force  amplitude.  It  is  clear  that  the  sideband  amplitudes 
grow  linearly  with  the  amplitude  of  the  probing  force.  Because  the  theoretical  models  presented  in 
this  chapter  all  point  to  the  sideband  amplitudes  varying  linearly  with  the  amplitude  of  the  probing 
force,  it  is  likely  that  either  some  other  variation  is  causing  the  experimental  results  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  behavior  or  that  the  analytical  models  have  made  a  simplifying  assumption,  such  as  using 
linear  damping,  that  is  breaking  down.  This  investigation  will  be  left  for  future  work. 

Probing  Force  Frequency 

As  in  the  experimental  sensitivity  study,  two  different  probing  force  frequencies  were  investigated 
to  study  what  effect  a  change  in  this  frequency  would  have  on  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands. 
Two  simulations  were  performed,  one  using  a  probing  force  frequency  of  7,500  Hz  and  one  using 
a  frequency  of  10,510  Hz.  These  frequencies  were  chosen  to  match  the  frequencies  used  in  the 
experimental  work  presented  in  Section  3.1.2.  The  amplitudes  of  the  first  four  left  and  right  side¬ 
bands  were  identified  for  each  of  the  two  tests.  Figure  43  shows  these  amplitudes  as  a  function 
of  frequency.  As  was  the  case  with  the  experimental  data,  the  simulation  data  shows  that  the  am¬ 
plitudes  of  the  sidebands  associated  with  the  7,500  Hz  probing  force  frequency  are  much  smaller 
than  those  associated  with  the  10,510  Hz  frequency.  It  was  concluded  from  the  experimental  data 
that  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  was  that  the  linear  response  of  the  two-beam  assembly  was  of 
greater  magnitude  at  the  frequencies  surrounding  10,510  Hz  than  near  7,500  Hz.  To  verify  this 
conclusion,  the  response  of  the  finite  element  model  to  a  sine  sweep  from  6,000  Hz  to  12,000  Hz 
was  performed.  That  response,  shown  in  black,  is  shown  in  Figure  44  along  with  the  sideband  am¬ 
plitudes  from  Figure  43,  shown  as  red  circles.  The  larger  sideband  amplitudes  from  the  test  using 
a  probing  force  frequency  of  10,510  Hz  can  be  explained  by  the  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
underlying  linear  response.  The  simulated  results  match  very  well  with  the  experimental  results. 

Coefficient  of  Nonlinearity 

In  the  experimental  sensitivity  study,  a  change  in  bolt  torque  simply  meant  loosening  or  tight¬ 
ening  the  bolt.  Modeling  a  change  in  bolt  torque  in  the  finite  element  model  was  a  bit  more 
complicated.  The  experimental  results  presented  in  Section  3.1.2  confirmed  the  assumption  that  is 
maintained  throughout  this  work  that  a  decrease  in  the  torque  on  the  bolt  leads  to  an  increase  in 
nonlinearity  in  the  structure  which  manifests  as  an  increase  in  the  sideband  amplitudes  measured 
during  IM  testing.  Guided  by  that  assumption,  modeling  a  decrease  in  bolt  torque  was  assumed  to 
be  equivalent  to  increasing  the  amount  of  nonlinearity  present  in  the  system.  There  are  two  ways 
to  achieve  an  increase  in  nonlinearity  in  the  finite  element  model.  The  first  is  to  simply  increase 
the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  of  the  nonlinear  spring  at  the  bolted  interface.  The  second  is  to 
decrease  the  coefficient  of  the  linear  spring  at  the  bolted  interface.  By  decreasing  the  linear  stiff¬ 
ness  but  keeping  the  nonlinear  stiffness  the  same,  the  portion  of  the  total  stiffness  attributed  to  the 
nonlinear  stiffness  increases. 
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Scale  Factor 

Figure  42:  Scaled  left  and  right  sideband  amplitudes  corresponding  to  the  first  four  modes  versus 
scale  factor  of  probing  force  amplitude  from  IM  simulations.  Line  colors  correspond  to  different 
sensor  locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  34. 


In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  two  modeling  approached  best  matched  the  experimental 
results,  two  sets  of  simulations  were  performed.  For  the  first  set,  the  simulation  was  repeated 
eleven  times  using  a  coefficient  of  the  quadratic  spring  ( kquad )  and  the  coefficient  of  the  quadratic 
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Figure  43:  Sideband  amplitudes  from  simulated  IM  tests  using  an  actuator  frequency  of  7,500  Hz 
and  10,510  Hz. 


rotational  spring  ( kgquad )  equal  to  a  scale  factor  times  the  nominal  quadratic  spring  coefficient 
value  that  was  listed  in  Table  1.  The  scale  factors  used  were  .1,  .25,  .5,  .75,  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
20.  The  magnitudes  of  the  first  four  left  and  right  sidebands  were  recorded  after  each  simulation. 
Figure  45  shows  these  amplitudes,  after  scaling  by  the  respective  sideband  amplitudes  from  the 
nominal  results,  as  a  function  of  the  scale  factor.  The  increase  in  the  sideband  amplitudes  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  of  the  quadratic  spring  clearly  exhibits  a  linear  trend. 
This  is  unlike  the  trend  seen  in  the  experimental  results,  which  was  nonlinear.  (See  Figure  23.) 

Next,  a  second  set  of  simulations  was  performed  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  linear  spring  at 
the  bolted  joint  was  varied.  Note  that  the  coefficients  of  the  nonlinear  springs  were  held  constant. 
Like  the  previous  set  of  simulations,  eleven  simulations  were  performed  using  a  linear  spring 
coefficient  (£/,■„)  and  the  linear  rotational  spring  coefficient  (kgu,,)  equal  to  a  scale  factor  times  the 
nominal  linear  spring  coefficient  value  that  was  listed  in  Table  1.  The  scale  factors  used  were 
the  same  as  above:  .1,  .25,  .5,  .75,  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  20.  Figure  46  shows  that  varying  the  linear 
spring  coefficient  has  a  drastically  different  effect  than  varying  the  nonlinear  spring  coefficient.  In 
addition,  these  trends  more  closely  match  those  seen  experimentally  in  Figure  23.  Modes  2  and  4 
show  the  same  flattening  out  of  the  response  as  seen  in  experimental  data.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  decrease  in  linear  stiffness  at  the  bolted  interface  had  little  effect  on  the  natural 
frequencies  of  the  system.  This  is  consistent  with  the  experimental  results. 
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Frequency  (Hz) 

Figure  44:  Frequency  response  function  of  the  two-beam  assembly  when  subjected  to  a  simulated 
sine  sweep  (^— )  and  sideband  amplitudes  from  Figure  43  (o). 
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Figure  45:  Scaled  left  and  right  sideband  amplitudes  corresponding  to  the  first  four  modes  versus 
scale  factor  of  coefficients  of  nonlinear  springs  at  the  bolted  joint  from  IM  simulations.  Line  colors 
correspond  to  different  sensor  locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  34. 
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Figure  46:  Scaled  left  and  right  sideband  amplitudes  corresponding  to  the  first  four  modes  versus 
scale  factor  of  the  coefficients  of  the  linear  springs  at  the  bolted  joint  from  IM  simulations.  Line 
colors  correspond  to  different  sensor  locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  34. 
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During  the  experimental  analysis,  the  next  step  was  to  synthesize  the  data  from  each  of  the 
four  modes  into  one  modulation  index  using  an  integration  technique  that  calculates  a  normalized 
area  under  the  response  spectrum  over  the  sideband  frequency  ranges.  This  technique,  which  was 
outlined  in  Section  3.1.2,  was  applied  to  the  second  set  of  simulation  results  described  above  in 
which  the  coefficient  of  the  linear  spring  was  varied.  Figure  47  shows  the  modulation  indices  as 
a  function  of  the  scale  factor  which  varied  the  linear  spring  stiffness.  The  trend  seen  in  this  plot 
matches  very  well  with  the  trend  seen  experimentally  in  Figures  26  and  27. 

The  results  presented  in  this  section  indicate  that  changes  in  IM  results  seen  experimentally  due 
to  a  change  in  bolt  torque  are  best  modeled  as  changes  in  the  linear  stiffness  at  the  bolted  interface. 
This  conclusion  will  be  important  in  the  next  chapter  where  the  techniques  for  detecting  the  loose 
bolt  will  be  analytically  modeled. 


Figure  47:  Normalized  area  under  the  the  response  spectrum  over  the  left  (^— )  and  right  (^— ) 
modulation  spectra  versus  scale  factor  of  the  coefficients  of  the  linear  springs  at  the  bolted  joint  for 
IM  simulations  with  fixed  boundary  conditions. 


Boundary  Conditions 

The  final  set  of  simulations  that  was  performed  addressed  the  effects  of  changing  the  boundary 
conditions.  Up  to  this  point,  fixed  boundary  conditions  have  been  modeled  by  choosing  relatively 
high  spring  coefficients  for  the  end  springs  at  the  first  and  last  nodes.  To  model  the  free  boundary 
conditions  used  in  the  experimental  work,  which  were  achieved  by  hanging  the  two-beam  assembly 
from  fishing  line,  the  end  spring  coefficients  were  lowered  until  the  natural  frequencies  matched. 
Both  translational  end  spring  coefficients  were  changed  to  30  N/m  and  both  rotational  end  spring 
coefficient  were  changed  to  30  N/rad.  Then  the  same  set  of  eleven  simulations,  described  in  detail 
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in  the  previous  section,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  linear  spring  at  the  bolted  interface  was 
varied  was  performed.  Again,  the  integration  technique  described  in  Section  3.1.2  was  applied  to 
the  data,  and  Figure  48  shows  the  results.  The  same  trend  seen  with  the  simulated  fixed  bound¬ 
ary  conditions  is  evident  in  the  results  for  the  data  generated  using  free  boundary  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  trend  matched  that  seen  experimentally,  as  was  shown  in  Figure  30. 


Figure  48:  Normalized  area  under  the  the  response  spectrum  over  the  left  (^— )  and  right  (^— ) 
modulation  spectra  versus  scale  factor  of  the  coefficients  of  the  linear  springs  at  the  bolted  joint  for 
IM  simulations  with  free  boundary  conditions. 


3.3  Conclusions 

The  goal  of  this  chapter  was  to  explore  IM  testing  from  an  analytical  perspective.  A  single  degree 
of  freedom  model  was  used  to  develop  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  application  of  IM  to  structures 
with  bolted  joints.  In  addition,  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  finite  element  model  of  the  two-beam, 
one -bolt  structure  were  analyzed.  Both  of  these  models  showed  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  in 
each  respective  solution  are  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  force,  the  amplitude  of  the 
probing  force,  and  the  amount  of  nonlinearity  present  in  the  system.  The  analysis  of  the  equations 
of  motion  of  the  finite  element  model  also  highlighted  the  dependence  of  the  sideband  amplitudes 
on  the  impact  location,  the  sensor  location,  and  on  the  underlying  linear  dynamics  of  the  system  at 
the  sideband  frequencies. 

To  further  illustrate  these  dependencies,  results  from  a  sensitivity  study,  which  parallelled  the 
experimental  study  presented  in  Chapter  3.1,  were  presented.  It  was  found  that  the  effects  of 
the  impact  amplitude,  impact  location,  probing  force  frequency,  and  boundary  conditions  on  the 
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simulation  data  matched  those  seen  experimentally.  Further  work  is  needed  to  understand  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  operating  shape  at  the  sideband  frequencies,  which  was  highlighted 
in  the  analysis  of  sensor  placement.  By  comparing  the  simulation  results  with  the  experimental 
data,  it  was  found  that  modeling  a  change  in  bolt  torque  is  best  achieved  by  reducing  the  linear 
bolt  stiffness  at  the  joint.  This  conclusion  will  be  important  in  the  next  chapter,  where  an  analysis 
method  for  detecting  loose  bolts  without  a  priori  knowledge  is  modeled. 

At  this  point,  IM  has  been  shown  by  both  experimental  and  analytical  data  to  be  a  viable  method 
to  detect  loose  bolts  in  a  structure.  The  remainder  of  this  work  will  now  focus  on  developing  an 
analysis  method,  rooted  in  the  conclusions  drawn  above,  to  use  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands 
produced  during  IM  testing  to  diagnose  the  condition  of  the  bolts  within  a  structure. 
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4.0  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


4.1  Using  Impact  Modulation  for  the  History-Free  Detection  of  Loose  Bolts 

In  the  previous  chapters,  the  foundation  for  using  Impact  Modulation  (IM)  to  detect  loose  bolts 
was  established.  Data  from  both  the  analytical  models  and  the  experimental  sensitivity  study 
showed  trends  which  correlate  well  with  changes  in  the  torque  on  the  bolt  within  the  structure. 
As  mentioned  in  2.3.3,  literature  shows  that  finding  trends  in  data  from  IM  or  the  similar  method 
of  Vibro-Acoustic  Modulation,  VM,  which  correlate  to  increasing  levels  of  damage  due  to  cracks 
in  various  materials  has  been  repeatedly  accomplished  in  works  such  as  [42],  [45],  [16],  and  [4]. 
However,  few  researchers  have  been  able  to  solve  the  inverse  problem:  detecting  damage  without 
a  priori  knowledge.  The  goal  of  the  work  presented  in  this  chapter  is  to  establish  a  history-free 
analysis  method  that  can  detect  a  loose  bolt  without  access  to  any  previously  collected  results  or 
baseline  data.  The  development  of  this  analysis  method  will  be  explained  in  detail  and  the  results 
for  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure;  a  four-beam,  three -bolt  structure;  and  a  complex  satellite 
structure  will  be  presented. 

4.1.1  Method  for  Loose  Bolt  Detection.  Because  the  final  application  of  the  method  to  detect 
loose  bolts  is  to  be  used  on  quickly-built,  modular  satellites,  several  criteria  for  the  method  must  be 
met  including  not  having  to  rely  on  baseline  data  from  experimental  or  analytical  analysis.  There¬ 
fore  methods  like  those  presented  by  Duffour  et  al.  [50]  and  Johnson  et  al.  [52]  which  derive  a 
damage  index  that  is  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  modulation  present  in  the  response  of  a  dam¬ 
aged  specimen  to  the  amount  present  in  the  response  of  a  healthy  specimen  were  not  considered. 
Other  methods  for  detecting  damage  using  IM  or  VM  were  reviewed  for  possible  application  to  de¬ 
tecting  bolted  joints.  In  [51],  Yoder  et  al.  used  extreme  value  statistics  to  evaluate  when  sidebands 
were  present  which,  for  that  particular  application,  was  an  indication  that  damage  was  present. 
The  underlying  assumption  for  that  method  was  that  the  healthy  structure  was  nearly  linear  and, 
therefore,  its  response  did  not  exhibit  strong  sidebands  when  subject  to  IM  testing.  Because  bolted 
joints,  even  with  proper  bolt  torque,  are  nonlinear,  this  assumption  cannot  be  made  and,  therefore, 
this  method  was  not  effective.  Another  method  found  in  the  literature  to  detect  damage  without 
the  use  of  baseline  data  is  to  compare  the  results  of  tests  that  use  different  input  force  amplitudes. 
Both  Van  Den  Abeele  et  al.  [55]  and  Underwood  et  al.  [56]  performed  vibration-based  tests  at  two 
distinct  levels  of  input  force  amplitudes  and  then  compared  the  results.  The  assumption  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  analysis  was  that  if  the  structure  was  linear  (not  damaged)  the  increase  in  the  response  due 
to  the  increase  in  excitation  amplitude  would  be  linearly  related.  If  the  structure  was  damaged,  that 
linear  relationship  would  break  down.  This  approach  was  applied  to  the  IM  testing  of  the  bolted 
structure  by  performing  IM  using  two  distinct  impact  levels  and  tracking  the  change  in  sideband 
amplitudes,  but  was  not  effective.  As  was  shown  in  Section  3.1.2,  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands 
grow  linearly  with  increasing  impact  amplitude.  This  relationship  held  even  for  very  loose  bolts. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  techniques  found  in  the  literature  for  detecting  damage  using  IM  or 
VM  is  to  define  a  damage  index  based  on  a  relationship  between  the  sideband  amplitudes  and  the 
amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency.  Amerini  and  Meo  [16]  defined  a  damage  index 
as  the  difference  between  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  and  the  average  amplitudes  of  the 
first  right  and  left  sidebands.  Although  the  method  was  effective,  in  order  to  establish  a  threshold 
for  when  the  index  indicates  a  loose  bolt,  they  had  to  repeat  the  tests  for  multiple  torque  levels. 
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Donskoy  [4]  used  the  ratio  of  the  sideband  amplitude  to  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator 
frequency.  But,  like  many  of  the  results  presented  in  the  literature,  the  evaluation  of  whether  the 
structure  was  healthy  or  damaged  was  ’’mostly  qualitative”  [4]. 

In  [57],  Pandey  et  al.  were  able  to  detect  cracks  in  both  a  cantilever  beam  and  a  simply  sup¬ 
ported  beam  by  comparing  the  curvature  mode  shapes  from  the  damaged  beam  with  those  of  a 
healthy  beam.  Pandey  et  al.  defines  a  curvature  mode  shape  as  the  derivative  of  the  mode  shape. 
To  avoid  confusion,  the  more  mathematically  appropriate  term  ’’slope”  will  be  used  in  place  of 
’’curvature”  in  this  work.  This  method  cannot  be  applied  directly  to  detecting  loose  bolts  because, 
as  stated  above,  data  from  a  healthy  specimen,  i.e.  a  structure  whose  bolts  are  all  torqued  cor¬ 
rectly,  will  not  be  available.  However,  as  presented  in  Section  3.1.2,  by  making  impacts  along  the 
length  of  the  beam,  the  amplitude  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  sidebands  mirrored  the  shape  of 
the  corresponding  linear  mode  shape.  Therefore,  for  each  IM  test,  the  linear  mode  shape  can  be 
approximated  in  two  ways.  First,  as  is  the  standard  procedure  for  modal  analysis,  the  amplitude 
of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequency  can  be  measured  for  each  of  the 
impacts  made  along  the  beam.  The  mode  shape  is  approximated  by  plotting  these  amplitudes  as 
a  function  of  impact  location.  Second,  the  amplitude  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  sidebands  can 
be  plotted  as  a  function  of  impact  location  to  give  another  approximation  of  the  mode  shape.  This 
phenomenon  was  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  The  ability  to  approximate  the  same  mode  shape  from 
two  features  of  the  same  data  set  presents  the  possibility  that  the  correlation  between  the  slope  of 
the  two  approximated  mode  shapes  could  be  used  as  a  damage  index. 

Initial  tests  were  performed  on  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure,  which  will  be  described  in 
detail  later,  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  using  this  correlation  as  an  indication  that  loose  bolts 
were  present  in  structure.  It  was  found  that  picking  the  peaks  of  the  imaginary  part  of  the  response 
at  the  sideband  frequencies  with  the  proper  sign  across  impact  locations  was  difficult  from  a  data 
processing  standpoint.  Therefore,  to  ease  the  data  processing,  the  magnitude  of  the  response  was 
analyzed  instead.  It  is  important  to  note  that  using  the  magnitude  of  the  response  means  that  the 
mode  shapes  are  no  longer  being  analyzed,  rather  the  change  in  the  amplitude  of  response  across 
impact  locations  is  being  analyzed.  During  this  initial  testing,  it  was  qualitatively  noted  that  when 
the  bolts  were  tight,  the  amplitude  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequency  across  impact  locations 
correlated  very  well  with  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  sideband  frequencies  across  the  impact 
locations.  However,  while  the  shape  of  the  response  at  the  natural  frequency  showed  little  change 
when  one  of  the  bolts  was  loose,  the  shape  of  the  response  at  the  sideband  frequencies  changed 
dramatically.  An  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  shown  in  Figure  49. 

In  order  to  develop  an  index  to  identify  the  presence  of  a  loose  bolt,  this  breakdown  in  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  response  amplitudes  at  the  natural  frequencies  and  the  amplitudes  at  the  sideband 
frequencies  had  to  be  quantified.  According  to  the  work  by  Pandey  mentioned  above,  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  accentuate  changes  in  mode  shapes  due  to  damage  is  to  compare  the  slopes  of  the  mode 
shapes.  With  this  in  mind,  an  index  was  formulated  using  a  normalized  dot  product,  similar  to  the 
index  presented  in  [58]  and  [51],  between  the  slope,  or  derivative,  of  the  magnitude  of  response  at 
the  natural  frequency  across  the  impact  locations,  henceforth  referred  to  as  Ms[ope,  and  the  slope 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  response  at  the  left  and  right  sideband  frequencies  across  impact  locations, 
henceforth  referred  to  as  SBLsiope  and  SBRsiope,  respectively.  A  torque  index  (77)  based  on  the 
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Figure  49:  (a)  Normalized  amplitudes  of  response  at  the  natural  frequency  versus  impact  loca¬ 
tion.  (b)  Normalized  sideband  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  for  a  structure  with  tight  bolts, 
(c)  Normalized  sideband  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  for  a  structure  with  a  loose  bolt. 


normalized  dot  product  between  Ms[ope  and  SBLsjope  was  defined  as: 


TIl 


M si  ope  •  SBLsiope 

ll-^s/opell  || SBLs[ope 


(30) 


where  ||  •  ||  is  the  length  of  the  vector.  Similarly,  Tip  can  be  calculated  by  replacing  SBLsiope  with 
SBRsiope  in  the  above  expression.  The  normalized  dot  product  is  a  measure  of  the  orthogonality  of 
the  two  vectors  and  can  take  on  a  value  between  0  and  1.  A  value  of  1  indicates  that  the  vectors  are 
very  well  correlated.  A  value  of  0  indicates  that  the  vectors  have  no  correlation.  The  torque  index 
that  will  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  this  work  is  the  average  of  T Ip  and  T  1r\ 


TI 


TIl  +  TIr 
2 


(31) 


ATI  value  near  1  indicates  that  Ms\ope  and  SBLs[ope  and  SBRsiope  are  nearly  identical,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  all  the  bolts  in  the  structure  are  tight.  A  lower  value  would  indicate  that  one  or  more  of  the 
bolts  is  loose.  In  the  following  sections,  the  effectiveness  of  TI  to  indicate  the  presence  of  loose 
bolts  will  be  studied  using  an  analytical  model,  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure,  a  four-beam, 
three-bolt  structure,  and  a  satellite  panel. 


4.1.2  Finite  Element  Model  Analysis.A  finite  element  model  of  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure 
was  used  to  validate  initial  experimental  findings  that  in  the  case  where  loose  bolts  are  present  in 
a  structure,  the  shape  of  the  response  amplitudes  across  different  impact  locations  measured  at  a 
natural  frequency  is  significantly  different  than  the  shape  measured  at  the  corresponding  sideband 
frequencies.  The  model  used  for  the  analysis  was  the  same  as  the  one  presented  in  Section  3.2.2 
except  that  an  additional  beam  and  an  additional  bolt  element  was  added.  Figure  50  shows  a 
schematic  of  the  model  including  node  locations,  actuator  location,  and  impact  locations. 

The  simulation  parameters  were  chosen  to  model  the  case  when  the  bolt  at  node  5/6,  bolt  1,  is 
loose  and  the  bolt  at  node  10/11,  bolt  2,  is  tight.  Therefore,  only  linear  stiffness  and  damping  were 
included  for  the  model  of  bolt  2.  The  nonlinear  spring  coefficients  were  set  to  zero,  and  the  linear 
parameters  were  kept  at  the  values  listed  in  Table  1.  To  simulate  torque  loss  on  bolt  1,  both  the 
linear  and  nonlinear  parameters  associated  with  bolt  1  were  decreased  using  a  scale  factor  of  -j^ 
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Figure  50:  Three-beam,  two-bolt  setup. 


Figure  51:  Scaled  response  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  from  IM  simulation  results.  (Line 
colors  correspond  to  the  sensor  locations  as  indicated  in  Figure  50b.) 


relative  to  the  values  listed  in  Table  1 .  The  choice  of  these  scale  factors  will  be  further  discussed 
below. 
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Figure  5 1  shows  the  normalized  amplitudes  of  response  at  the  first  natural  frequency  and  at 
the  first  right  and  left  sideband  frequencies  as  a  function  of  impact  location  for  IM  simulations 
performed  using  impact  locations  at  nodes  1,  3,  5,  8,  11,  13,  and  15.  These  locations  were  chosen 
to  match  the  locations  that  will  be  used  experimentally.  The  difference  in  the  response  shapes 
is  clear.  While  this  result  correlates  well  with  the  initial  results  observed  experimentally,  a  few 
distinctions  must  be  made.  First,  the  breakdown  in  response  shape  for  the  simulation  data,  observed 
in  Figure  5  lb  only  occurs  for  sensor  locations  on  the  first  beam.  The  effect  of  the  nonlinearity  does 
not  propagate  through  the  entire  structure.  This  is  contrary  to  the  results  observed  experimentally, 
where  sensors  across  the  entire  three-beam  structure  measured  the  change  in  response  shape.  Also, 
a  large  change  in  the  linear  spring  coefficients  associated  with  bolt  1  was  required  in  order  for  this 
phenomenon  to  be  observable.  It  is  likely  that  for  higher  stiffnesses,  the  nonlinearity  at  the  bolted 
joint  was  not  being  sufficiently  exercised.  This  same  phenomenon  was  observed  experimentally, 
as  will  be  presented  below.  Decreases  in  bolt  torque  as  well  as  increases  in  the  impact  amplitude 
increase  the  observability  of  the  breakdown  in  response  shape  at  the  sideband  frequencies. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  simulation  results  and  the  results  observed  experimentally  are 
likely  due  to  the  model  chosen  for  the  bolted  joints.  In  this  work,  nonlinear  translational  and 
rotational  springs  were  used  in  combination  with  linear  translational  and  rotational  springs  and 
dampers.  The  choice  to  omit  any  form  of  nonlinear  damping  was  based  on  [59],  which  concludes 
that  preloaded,  flat  metallic  joints  do  not  lose  significant  energy  when  subjected  to  normal  forc¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  likely  that  as  the  pre-load  diminishes,  there  is  coupling  between  tangential  and 
normal  modes.  If  this  is  the  case,  damping  in  the  tangential  direction  would  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Because  the  emphasis  of  this  work  is  on  the  experimental  development  of  IM,  this  model 
development  is  left  for  future  work. 

4.1.3  Three-Beam,  Two-Bolt  Assembly. 


Experimental  Setup  and  Test  Procedure  The  two-beam,  one-bolt  structure  used  in  the  previous 
chapters  was  expanded  to  a  three -beam,  two-bolt  structure.  Figure  52  shows  the  setup  with  seven 
sensors,  one  actuator,  and  fixed  end  conditions.  Figure  53  shows  the  placement  locations  of  the 
sensors  and  actuator  along  with  the  impact  locations,  bolt  locations,  and  other  test  parameters.  The 
actuator  frequency  (7,918  Hz)  was  chosen  because  a  sine  sweep  performed  on  the  structure  showed 
that  the  response  of  the  structure  near  7,918  Hz  was  relatively  constant.  The  sensors  used  were  a 
combination  of  PCB365B11  (one  channel  only),  PCB352C22,  and  PCB352C23.  There  were  not 
enough  of  each  type  of  sensor  available  to  be  able  to  use  one  model  exclusively.  Other  equipment, 
the  data  acquisition  system,  and  the  analysis  software  were  the  same  as  described  in  Chapter  3.1. 
Finally,  three  bolt  torque  cases  were  studied.  For  Case  32-32,  both  bolts  were  tightened  to  32  in-lbs. 
For  Case  2-32,  the  first  bolt  was  loosened  to  2  in-lbs  while  the  second  bolt  remained  at  32  in-lbs. 
Two  in-lbs  was  chosen  as  the  torque  for  the  loose  bolt  because  it  was  the  lowest  torque  for  which 
self-loosening  was  not  a  problem  for  the  tests,  which  involved  multiple  impacts.  Case  32-2  is  the 
inverse  of  Case  2-32. 

The  testing  procedure  was  guided  by  the  analysis  method,  which  requires  taking  IM  data  using 
an  array  of  impact  locations.  Three  sets  of  IM  tests  were  performed,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
torque  cases.  After  the  bolts  were  tightened  to  the  prescribed  levels  as  described  in  Figure  53,  the 
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Figure  52:  Three-beam,  two-bolt  setup. 
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Figure  53:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  IM  testing.  The  color  of  each  square 
indicates  the  color  that  will  be  used  when  plotting  results  from  that  sensor  location. 


following  procedure  was  followed: 

1.  The  beam  was  impacted  at  impact  location  II  (as  shown  in  Figure  53).  Simultaneously,  the 
actuator  supplied  an  sinusoidal  input  force  at  7,918  Hz  with  an  amplitude  of  9  V. 

2.  The  acceleration  response  of  the  beam  was  measured  by  the  seven  sensors  (S1-S7). 
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3.  If  the  impact  force  was  between  125-150  N,  the  frequency  content  of  the  impact  showed 
acceptable  roll-off  characteristics,  and  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  fell  within  a 
pre-specified  range,  the  data  was  accepted.  Otherwise,  it  was  discarded  and  the  previous 
steps  were  repeated. 

4.  Once  a  successful  impact  was  performed,  the  process  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  other 
impact  locations  12-15. 

The  reason  that  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  was  monitored  during 
testing  was  that  there  was  occasionally  significant  variation  in  the  response  amplitude  from  impact 
to  impact.  At  this  point  it  is  unclear  if  the  source  of  the  variation  was  the  actuator  itself  or  if  the 
response  at  the  actuator  frequency  was  affected  by  the  response  to  the  impact.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  this  variation,  the  amplitude  of  response  was  kept  within  a  2  m/s2  range. 

Results 

Following  the  procedure  outlined  in  Section  4.1.3,  IM  was  performed  on  the  three-beam,  two- 
bolt  structure.  The  first  natural  frequency  was  identified  as  44  Hz.  Figure  54  shows  the  high 
frequency  portion  of  a  typical  response  spectra  from  the  IM  testing.  Sidebands  are  present  at 
the  actuator  frequency  (7,918  Hz)  plus  and  minus  the  44  Hz  natural  frequency  (7,874  Hz  and 
7,962  Hz).  Figure  55  shows  the  response  amplitudes  at  the  first  natural  frequency  and  at  the  first 
left  and  the  right  sidebands  plotted  as  a  function  of  impact  location  for  all  sensors.  Qualitatively, 
the  breakdown  in  the  approximated  mode  shapes  for  Case  2-32  and  Case  32-2  is  obvious.  To 
quantify  the  breakdown,  77  was  calculated  for  each  sensor,  as  shown  in  Figure  56.  There  is  a  clear 
difference  between  Case  32-32  and  the  other  cases.  To  synthesize  this  data,  the  average  77  over  all 
the  sensors  was  calculated  and  is  shown  in  Figure  57.  The  value  of  the  average  77  was  0.971  for 
Case  32-32,  0.494  for  Case  2-32,  and  0.697  for  Case  32-2. 

The  green  line  in  Figure  57  indicates  a  77  value  of  0.937,  which  was  set  as  the  threshold  value 
which  defines  a  tight  bolt.  This  value  represents  a  95%  confidence  threshold  which  was  calculated 
from  the  results  of  repeating  Case  32-32  ten  times.  The  mean  for  these  results  was  0.97  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  0.0166.  The  results  of  the  tests  with  the  tight  bolts  were  very  consistent,  even 
after  loosening  and  re-tightening  the  bolts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  for  Cases  2-32  and  32-2 
showed  more  variation.  For  example,  after  repeating  Case  2-32  ten  times,  the  standard  deviation 
was  0.0847.  Although  these  results  showed  a  higher  degree  of  variation  than  that  observed  for 
Case  32-32,  the  value  for  77  was  always  distinct  from  the  0.937  threshold  value. 

It  is  not  unexpected  that  the  77  values  for  Case  2-32  and  Case  32-2  are  not  identical.  Although 
the  bolt  positions  and  torque  values  are  symmetric  for  these  two  cases,  factors  such  as  the  mass 
loading  of  the  actuator  can  cause  differences  in  the  responses.  High  frequency  modes  such  as  those 
near  the  actuator  frequency  and  in  the  modulation  range  are  quite  sensitive  to  these  types  of  small 
changes.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  these  factors  are  contributing  to  the  difference  in  77  values  for 
these  two  cases. 

The  results  represented  in  Figure  57  are  important  because  they  indicate  that  IM  testing  can 
be  used  to  identify  the  presence  of  a  loose  bolt  in  the  three -beam,  two-bolt  structure  without  a 
historical  reference  data.  Although  the  green  threshold  line  was  used  for  a  basis  for  comparison 
above,  its  value  is  close  to  one,  the  absolute  upper  limit  on  the  magnitude  of  T 7.  Therefore,  because 
of  this  proximity  to  one  for  the  case  in  which  both  bolts  were  tight  and  because  the  values  of  77 
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Figure  54:  High  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  of  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure  to 
an  IM  test  from  sensor  S4  and  impact  location  13. 
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Figure  55:  Torque  index  versus  sensor  number  for  each  sensor  for  Case  32-32  (— ),  Case  2-32 
(— ),  and  Case  32-2  (— ). 

for  the  tests  in  which  loose  bolts  were  present  were  easily  distinguishable  from  one,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  a  77  value  significantly  less  than  one  indicates  that  a  loose  bolt  is  present  within 
the  structure. 
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Figure  56:  Scaled  response  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  for  the  three  different  bolt  torque 
cases  as  measured  from  the  seven  different  sensors.  (Line  colors  correspond  to  the  sensor  locations 
as  indicated  in  Figure  53.) 


Sensitivity 

Up  to  this  point,  a  loose  bolt  has  been  defined  to  be  a  bolt  at  2  in- lbs.  To  study  the  sensitivity  of 
IM  results  to  the  torque  on  the  loose  bolt,  IM  tests  were  perfonned  for  four  more  cases:  Case  4-32, 
Case  32-4,  Case  8-32,  and  Case  32-8,  where  the  first  number  indicates  the  torque  (in  in-lbs)  on 
the  first  bolt  and  the  second  number  indicates  the  torque  on  the  second  bolt.  All  other  test  param¬ 
eters  discussed  in  the  previous  section  were  kept  the  same.  As  indicated  by  the  results  shown  in 
Figure  58,  the  77  values  clearly  distinguish  Case  4-32  (77=0.71)  and  Case  32-4  (77=0.732)  from 
Case  32-32  (77=0.971).  However,  Figure  59,  which  shows  results  from  Case  32-32,  Case  8-32 
(77=0.972),  and  Case  32-8  (77=0.874),  indicates  that  bolts  at  8  in-lbs  were  not  as  clearly  detected. 
The  most  likely  cause  of  this  insensitivity  to  the  loose  bolts  at  8  in- lbs  is  that  the  bolted  inter¬ 
face,  and  therefore  the  nonlinearity,  was  not  being  sufficiently  excited.  To  verify  this  hypothesis, 
Case  32-32,  Case  8-32,  and  Case  32-8  were  repeated  using  a  higher  impact  amplitude  range.  The 
impact  amplitude  range  was  raised  from  125- 1 50  N  to  200-225  N.  Figure  60  shows  that  increasing 
the  impact  amplitude  resulted  in  77  values  (0.801  and  0.816)  which  identify  the  presence  of  the 
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Figure  57:  Torque  index  for  Case  32-32  (— ),  Case  2-32  (^— ),  and  Case  32-2  (— ).  The  green 
line  indicates  the  damage  threshold. 
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Figure  58:  Average  torque  index  for  Case  32-32  (^— ),  Case  4-32  (^— ),  and  Case  32-4  (— ). 

8  in-lb  loose  bolts.  Although  77  was  not  sensitive  to  the  8in-lb  loose  bolts  at  the  lower  impact 
amplitude  range,  increasing  the  range  allowed  for  their  detection.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  increas¬ 
ing  the  impact  amplitude  leads  to  an  increase  in  sensitivity  of  77.  This  conclusion  will  be  studied 
further  in  upcoming  sections. 

In  order  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  77  for  higher  torque  levels,  four  additional  IM  tests 
were  performed  at  the  higher  impact  amplitude  range  (200-225  N).  In  addition  to  Case  32-32  and 
Case  8-32  presented  above,  results  for  Case  2-32,  Case  4-32,  Case  16-32,  and  Case  24-32  were 
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Figure  59:  Average  torque  index  for  Case  32-32  (^— ),  Case  8-32  (^— ),  and  Case  32-8  (— ). 
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Figure  60:  Average  torque  index  for  Case  32-32  (— ),  Case  8-32  (^— ),  and  Case  32-8  (^— ) 
with  higher  impact  amplitude  force. 


collected.  Figure  61  shows  that  at  a  lower  torque  level,  the  value  of  77  is  also  quite  low  and 
easily  identifies  the  presence  of  the  loose  bolt.  However,  in  general,  as  the  torque  on  the  loose 
bolt  is  increased,  so  too  does  the  value  of  77.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  sensitivity  curve  is 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  force.  As  mentioned  above,  tests  using  the  lower  impact 
force  range  (125-150  N)  were  unable  to  identify  the  8  in-lb  loose  bolts.  In  addition,  this  curve 
is  unique  to  each  bolt  torque  case.  Recall  that  the  77  values  for  Case  2-32  and  Case  32-2  were 
different,  even  though  they  both  were  tightened  to  the  same  torque  level.  However,  this  curve  does 
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Figure  61:  Torque  index  versus  torque  on  bolt  1. 


show  that  when  all  parameters  except  the  torque  on  the  bolt  of  interest  are  kept  constant,  the  value 
of  77  will  decrease  as  the  torque  on  the  bolt  decreases. 

The  results  presented  in  this  section  show  initial  validation  of  using  IM  testing  with  the  torque 
index  ( T I)  defined  above  for  identifying  the  presence  of  a  loose  bolt  within  a  structure  without  ref¬ 
erence  data.  In  the  following  sections,  the  validation  process  will  continue  by  studying  increasingly 
more  complex  structures. 

4.1.4  Four-Beam,  Three-Bolt  Assembly. 


Experimental  Setup  and  Test  Procedure 

The  three -beam  experimental  setup  described  in  the  previous  section  was  expanded  to  a  four-beam, 
three-bolt  structure  in  order  to  add  complexity  to  the  setup.  Figure  62  shows  the  actual  setup  and 
Figure  63  identifies  the  sensor  placements,  impact  locations,  and  actuator  location  used  for  IM 
testing.  Initially,  four  bolt  torque  cases  were  studied:  Case  32-32-32,  Case  2-32-32,  Case  32-2-32, 
and  Case  32-32-2,  where  the  numbers  represent  the  torque  on  each  of  the  three  bolts.  For  each 
case,  IM  testing  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  seven  impact  locations.  Figure  64  shows  the  high 
frequency  portion  of  a  typical  response  spectra  from  the  IM  tests  on  the  four-beam  structure.  For 
each  test,  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  first  natural  frequency  (25  Hz)  and  amplitudes  of  the 
corresponding  right  and  left  sidebands  were  recorded  (8,925  Hz  and  8,975  Hz).  Results  of  the  tests 
are  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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Figure  62:  Four-beam,  three-bolt  setup. 
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Figure  63:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  IM  testing.  The  color  of  each  square 
indicates  the  color  that  will  be  used  when  plotting  results  from  that  sensor  location. 
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Figure  64:  High  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  of  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure  to 
an  IM  test  from  sensor  S7  and  impact  location  15. 

Results 

After  performing  IM  testing  for  Cases  32-32-32,  2-32-32,  32-3-32,  and  32-32-2,  the  amplitude 
of  response  at  the  first  natural  frequency  (25  Hz)  of  the  four-beam  structure  along  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  right  and  left  sideband  amplitudes  were  plotted  as  a  function  of  impact  location.  As 
shown  in  Figure  65,  the  same  breakdown  in  the  response  shape  at  the  sideband  frequencies  that 
was  observed  in  the  three-beam  results  is  seen  here.  For  Case  32-32-32,  the  response  shape  at  the 
sideband  frequencies  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  to  the  shape  at  the  natural  frequency.  Clearly, 
the  same  correlation  is  not  true  for  the  other  cases. 

Once  again,  to  quantify  the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  shape  of  the  response  at  the 
natural  frequency  and  the  shapes  at  the  sideband  frequencies,  the  torque  index,  77,  defined  in  the 
previous  section  was  applied.  Figure  66  shows  that,  as  expected,  the  77  value  for  Case  32-32-32 
is  nearly  equal  to  1  (0.986).  The  value  for  77  in  Case  2-32-32  (0.571),  Case  32-2-32  (0.826),  and 
Case  32-32-2  (0.499)  are  all  much  less  than  1.  The  fact  that  Case  32-2-32  has  a  higher  77  than  the 
other  two  loose  bolt  cases  is  not  surprising  because  as  seen  in  Figure  65,  the  shapes  at  the  sideband 
frequencies  show  more  similarity  to  the  shape  at  the  natural  frequency  than  in  the  other  two  loose 
bolt  cases. 

Next,  six  more  bolt  torque  cases  were  studied:  Case  4-32-32,  Case  32-4-32,  Case  32-32-4, 
Case  8-32-32,  Case  32-8-32,  and  Case  32-32-8.  Figure  67  shows  the  TI  values  for  the  cases  in 
which  the  loose  bolt  is  torqued  to  4  in-lbs.  Because  these  values  show  significant  separation  from 
one,  they  clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  a  loose  bolt.  Case  4-32-32  (0.728)  and  Case  32-32-4 
(0.585)  had  higher  TI  values  when  compared  to  the  corresponding  value  from  the  2  in-lb  tests. 
This  trend  was  expected  because,  as  shown  in  Section  4.1.3,  an  increase  in  torque  generally  leads 
to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  TI.  On  the  other  hand,  Case  32-4-32  (0.685)  shows  a  decrease  in 
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Figure  65:  Scaled  response  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  for  the  four  different  bolt  torque 
cases  as  measured  from  the  ten  different  sensors.  (Line  colors  correspond  to  the  sensor  locations 
as  indicated  in  Figure  63.) 


the  T 7  value.  It  is  unclear  at  this  point  what  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  decrease  is,  although  the 
change  in  the  underlying  linear  dynamics  near  the  sideband  frequencies  due  the  change  in  torque 
on  bolt  2  is  a  possible  contributor  to  the  decline. 

Figure  68  shows  the  77  values  for  the  cases  in  which  the  loose  bolts  are  torqued  to  8  in-lbs. 
As  observed  previously  in  the  three -beam  results,  the  77  values  for  these  cases  (0.962,  0.983,  and 
0.974)  do  not  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  loose  bolts  are  present  and  the  case  when  all  the  bolts 
are  tight.  Case  32-32-32,  Case  8-32-32,  Case  32-8-32,  and  Case  32-32-8  were  repeated  with  the 
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Figure  66:  Torque  index  for  Cases  32-32-32  (— ),  Case  2-32-32  (— ),  Case  32-2-32  (^— ),  and 
Case  32-32-2  (— ). 
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Figure  67:  Torque  index  for  Cases  32-32-32  (— ),  Case  4-32-32  (— ),  Case  32-4-32  (^— ),  and 
Case  32-32-4  (— ). 

impact  amplitude  range  increased  to  200-225  N.  Figure  69  shows  the  T I  values  for  each  of  these 
four  cases.  As  expected,  increasing  the  impact  amplitude  resulted  in  a  drop  in  the  77  value  for 
each  of  three  cases:  0.87  for  Case  8-32-32,  0.785  for  Case  32-8-32,  and  0.60  for  Case  32-32-8. 
All  of  these  values  are  well  below  the  77  value  for  Case  32-32-32  at  the  higher  impact  amplitude 
(0.9863)  and  are  significantly  less  than  one,  indicating  that  T I  accurately  identifies  the  presence  of 
a  loose  bolt  in  the  structure. 
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Figure  68:  Torque  index  for  Cases  32-32-32  (^— ),  Case  8-32-32  (^— ),  Case  32-8-32  (^— ),  and 
Case  32-32-8  (— ). 
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Figure  69:  Torque  index  for  Cases  32-32-32  (^— ),  Case  8-32-32  (^— ),  Case  32-8-32  (^— ),  and 
Case  32-32-8  (^“)  with  higher  impact  amplitude  force. 


The  results  for  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure  presented  in  this  section  are  consistent  with 
those  found  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure.  However,  these  test  specimens  are  of  relatively 
simple  geometry.  In  the  next  section,  IM  will  be  applied  to  a  satellite  panel  to  test  its  effectiveness 
in  identifying  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  in  a  more  complex  structure. 
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4.1.5  Satellite  Panel.  The  intention  of  this  work  was  to  develop  a  method  of  identifying  loose 
bolts  in  a  satellite  structure.  Up  to  this  point,  only  structures  of  simple  geometry  have  been  stud¬ 
ied.  In  this  section,  IM  is  applied  to  realistic  satellite  panel.  This  panel  is  a  prototype  panel  from 
a  plug-and-play  (PnP)  satellite,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  capability  to  accommodate  a  variety 
of  different  components  depending  on  the  mission  of  the  satellite.  The  panel  has  a  generic  pat¬ 
tern  of  bolt  holes  which  allows  the  desired  set  of  components  to  be  bolted  on  to  the  face  of  the 
satellite.  This  strategy  of  using  bolted-on  components  to  a  generic  satellite  frame  allows  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  in  the  capabilities  of  the  satellite,  but  it  also  introduces  the  possibility  of  damage 
caused  by  improperly  tightened  bolts,  especially  during  launch.  In  the  following  sections,  the  re¬ 
sults  from  initial  testing  on  a  satellite  panel  will  help  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  IM  to  detect 
the  presence  of  loose  bolts  on  a  fully  assembled  satellite. 

Experimental  Setup  and  Test  Procedure 

Testing  was  performed  on  a  prototype  PnP  satellite  panel  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Research 
Laboratory  (AFRL)  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The  aluminum  panel,  shown  in  Figure  70,  is  a 
3l|  inch  square  and  has  threaded  bolt  holes  evenly  spaced  at  2  inch  intervals  in  both  directions. 
Additional  bolt  holes  used  for  assembly  are  present  at  the  midpoint  of  each  edge  and  at  each 
comer.  The  panel  has  ten  small,  removable  access  plates  which  are  bolted  onto  the  main  structure, 
as  shown  in  Figure  70.  While  the  top  side  of  the  panel  is  smooth  and  plate-like,  the  underside 
is  quite  complex.  Figure  7 1  shows  that  the  underside  has  been  designed  with  channels  for  cable 
management  and  with  space  for  interior  components. 

The  goal  of  the  experiments  that  were  performed  on  the  satellite  panel  was  to  determine  if  IM 
could  identify  loose  bolts  in  the  connection  of  an  external  component  without  reference  data.  To 
simulate  an  external  component,  a  4  x  4  x  |  inch  aluminum  plate  with  four  through  holes  drilled  to 
match  the  bolt  hole  pattern  on  the  panel  was  machined.  This  plate  was  bolted  on  between  impact 
points  19,  20,  27,  and  28  and  is  shown  in  Figure  70.  Four  8-32  bolts  were  used  to  secure  the  plate 
to  the  panel.  Throughout  the  experiments  presented  here,  the  torques  on  all  four  bolts  were  kept  at 
the  same  level.  Five  torque  levels  were  used:  24  in-lbs,  4  in-lbs,  2  in-lbs,  1  in-lb,  and  hand  tight. 
According  to  data  provided  by  the  AFRL,  24  in-lbs  is  considered  proper  bolt  torque  for  external 
component  connections. 

The  panel  was  equipped  with  ten  PCB356A32  100  mV/g  triaxial  accelerometers  and  a  PI  P- 
010. 10P  piezo  stack  actuator  whose  locations  are  shown  in  Figure  72.  An  8x8  grid  of  impact 
locations  was  marked  with  4  inch  spacing  between  points.  The  same  PCB  impact  hammer  and  the 
same  VXI  data  acquisition  system  used  in  previous  experiments  were  again  used  here.  In  addition 
a  power  amplifier  was  added  to  the  setup  to  increase  the  amplitude  range  of  the  actuator.  Four  bolts 
that  were  screwed  into  bolt  holes  at  each  corner  on  the  underside  of  the  panel  provided  support  to 
the  panel  during  testing,  which  created  pin-like  boundary  conditions.  Like  in  the  previous  sections, 
the  testing  procedure  involved  making  impacts  at  each  of  the  grid  points  while  simultaneously 
exciting  the  panel  with  the  actuator.  A  7,500  Hz  actuator  frequency  was  used  for  all  the  tests 
presented  in  this  section.  One  successful  impact  was  made  per  point,  where  success  was  defined 
by  having  an  impact  amplitude  and  a  response  amplitude  at  the  actuator  frequency  within  a  pre¬ 
specified  range.  Those  ranges  will  be  described  further  in  the  results  section  below.  Acceleration 
time  histories  for  each  of  the  64  impacts  were  collected  from  each  of  the  ten  sensors.  The  time 
data  was  windowed  using  a  Tukey  window  with  a  ratio  of  tapered  section  to  constant  section  of  0.5. 
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Figure  70:  Satellite  panel  with  close-up  views  of  the  simulated  component  and  one  of  the  ten 
access  plates. 


Figure  71:  The  underside  of  the  satellite  panel. 


The  windowed  data  was  then  transformed  into  the  frequency  domain  for  analysis  via  the  Discrete 
Fourier  Transform  algorithm  in  MATLAB.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  five  torque 
levels  listed  above. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  pick  out  the  mode  or  modes  of  vibration  to  analyze.  Fig¬ 
ure  73  shows  the  low  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  from  seven  of  the  impact  points  (11, 
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Figure  72:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  satellite  panel  IM  testing. 


22,  41,  47,  51,  55,  and  60)  from  an  initial  IM  test  of  the  satellite  panel  with  all  bolts  at  24  in-lbs. 
This  plot  shows  that  the  first  6  natural  frequencies  occur  at  23  Hz,  41  Hz,  72  Hz,  164  Hz,  203  Hz, 
and  307  Hz.  The  strongest  responses  are  at  the  72  Hz,  the  203  Hz,  and  the  307  Hz  modes.  In 
order  to  observe  which  modes  were  most  strongly  modulated,  the  portion  of  the  response  spec¬ 
tra  surrounding  the  actuator  frequency  (7,500  Hz)  was  plotted,  as  shown  in  Figure  74.  Nine  sets 
of  sidebands  were  identified.  Table  3  details  the  frequencies  at  which  the  sidebands  occur  and 
identifies  which  actuator-natural  frequency  combination  is  most  likely  for  each  of  those  sideband 
frequencies.  The  first  important  characteristic  of  the  response  spectra  to  note  is  that  not  all  modes 
are  modulated  as  strongly  as  others.  For  example,  the  mode  at  164  Hz  is  not  modulated  strongly 
enough  to  be  detected.  Also,  modes  are  not  modulated  symmetrically  about  the  actuator  frequency. 
This  is  not  a  surprising  results  since  previous  work  (Section  3.1.2  and  Section  3.2.2)  highlighted 
the  effect  of  the  underlying  linear  dynamics  on  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands.  Most  notably,  the 
307  Hz  mode  is  modulated  much  more  strongly  on  the  right  (7,808  Hz)  than  on  the  left  (7,193  Hz) 
of  the  actuator  frequency.  Finally,  the  combinations  of  frequencies  for  the  response  of  the  panel  are 
much  more  complex  than  those  observed  in  the  response  data  from  the  three-  and  four-beam  tests. 
The  sidebands  at  7,324  and  7,676  Hz  are  a  combination  of  three  different  natural  frequencies. 

After  analyzing  Figures  73  and  74,  it  was  determined  that  the  modes  of  vibration  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  the  satellite  panel  testing  would  be  the  72  Hz  mode,  the  203  Hz  mode,  and  the  307  Hz 
mode  (right  sideband  only)  because  of  the  strong  responses  at  both  the  low  frequency  and  the  cor- 
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Figure  73:  Low  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  from  IM  testing  at  several  impact  loca¬ 
tions. 


responding  sideband  frequencies.  The  response  at  the  left  sideband  frequency  for  the  307  Hz  mode 
was  neglected  because  of  its  weak  response. 

As  observed  in  the  three-  and  four-beam  tests,  the  effectiveness  of  IM  to  detect  the  loose  bolts 
in  the  satellite  panel  was  heavily  dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  force.  Therefore,  IM 
testing  was  repeated  at  two  different  impact  force  levels.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in 
the  next  section. 

Results 


Impact  Force  Level  1 

For  the  first  set  of  IM  tests,  the  impact  force  level  was  limited  to  350-400  N.  The  response  at  the 
actuator  frequency  for  sensor  7  was  monitored  to  ensure  that  it  within  a  1.5  m/s2  range.  This  mon¬ 
itoring  was  necessary  because  the  force  produced  by  the  actuator  occasionally  varied  significantly 
from  its  reference  value.  After  performing  an  IM  test  at  each  of  the  64  impact  locations,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  response  at  each  of  the  three  natural  frequencies  of  interest,  72  Hz,  203  Hz,  and  307  Hz, 
was  measured.  Figure  75  shows  the  response  amplitudes  at  the  first  three  natural  frequencies  of  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  the  response  amplitudes  at  the  corresponding  sideband  frequencies.  Qualitatively, 
the  shapes  match  very  well. 

In  the  previous  sections,  the  correlation  between  the  response  at  the  natural  frequencies  and  at 
the  corresponding  sideband  frequencies  was  quantified  using  a  scaled  dot  product  on  the  derivatives 
of  the  response  vectors.  That  quantification  worked  well  because  the  response  could  be  written  as  a 
one-dimensional  vector.  In  the  case  of  the  satellite  panel,  the  response  is  written  as  an  8  x  8  matrix 
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Figure  74:  High  frequency  portion  of  the  response  spectra  from  IM  testing  at  several  impact  loca¬ 
tions. 


and,  therefore,  the  dot  product  as  presented  in  the  previous  sections  is  not  applicable.  In  order  to 
quantify  the  correlation  of  the  response  at  each  natural  frequency,  M,  with  the  response  at  the  left 
sideband  frequency,  SBL,  the  sum  of  the  dot  products  of  the  derivatives  of  each  row  and  column  of 
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Table  3:  Sideband  frequencies. 


Left  Sideband 

Right  Sideband 

Possible 

ID 

Frequency  (Hz) 

Frequency  (Hz.) 

Combination 

1 

7,428 

7,573 

7,500  ±  72 

2 

7,395 

7,604 

7,500  ±  2*41  ±  23 

3 

7,370 

7,631 

7,500  ±  ??? 

4 

7,355 

7,646 

7,500  ±  72*2 

5 

7,324 

7,676 

7,500  ±  2*41  ±  23  ±  72 

6 

7,298 

7,703 

7,500  ±  203 

7 

7,266 

7,734 

7,500  ±  164  ±  72 

8 

7,225 

7,754 

7,500  ±  203  ±  72 

9 

7,193 

7,808 

7,500  ±  307 

the  response  matrices  are  averaged  as  follows: 


Tip 


v3"  (Mrowu)  slope  *  ( SBL  row  a)  slope 
-  U=  1  1 1  ( Mrowu  )  slope  \  \  \  |  ( SBL  own  )  slope  1 1 
(Mcoljj) slope  •  {SBLcoijj) slope 
jj=  1  1 1  (Mcoljj  )  slope  1 1 1 1  ( SBLco[ .. )  slope  1 1 


/  ( [Nrow  T  NCol ) 


(32) 


where  Nrow  and  Ncoi  are  the  number  of  rows  and  columns  in  the  response  matrices.  Similarly,  T Ir 
is  calculated  using  SBR,  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  right  sideband  frequency,  in  place  of  SBL. 
The  total  torque  index  is  then  calculated  by  taking  the  average  of  Tip  and  TIr\ 


TI 


TIl  +  TIr 
2 


(33) 


In  the  case  that  only  one  set  of  sidebands  is  being  analyzed,  this  averaging  step  is  skipped,  and  T 1 
is  equal  to  either  Tip  or  T Ir  depending  on  whether  the  left  or  right  set  of  sidebands  was  analyzed. 

The  77  was  calculated  for  the  24  in-lb  results  (Case  24)  discussed  above.  Figure  76  shows  that, 
in  agreement  with  the  qualitative  observations  made  about  Figure  75,  the  TI  values  for  each  of  the 
three  modes  (0.98,  0.96,  and  0.89  respectively)  are  close  to  one,  which  indicates  that  the  correlation 
between  the  response  at  the  natural  frequency  and  the  response  at  the  sideband  frequencies  is  very 
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Figure  75:  Scaled  response  amplitudes  versus  impact  location  for  IM  tests  for  Case  24. 


strong.  Mode  3  shows  the  least  amount  of  correlation  for  this  case,  which  may  indicate  that  this 
mode  should  not  be  considered. 

Next,  IM  tests  were  repeated  with  the  bolts  on  the  small  plate  torqued  to  2  in-lbs  (Case  2),  1  in-lb 
(Case  1),  and  then  hand  tight  (Case  0).  Figure  77  shows  the  77  values  for  these  cases  as  well  as 
the  values  for  Case  24.  Although  the  expected  trend  of  lower  T I  values  for  lower  torque  values  is 
evident,  the  discrepancy  between  loose  and  tight  is  not  obvious  enough  to  use  for  reference-free 
detection  except  for  Case  0.  When  the  bolts  are  hand-tightened,  the  T I  values  clearly  indicate  that 
loose  bolts  are  present:  0.779  for  mode  1,  0.809  for  mode  2,  and  0.61 1  for  mode  3.  In  an  effort  to 
improve  the  sensitivity  of  T /,  tests  were  performed  with  an  increased  impact  force  amplitude. 

Impact  Force  Level  2 

IM  tests  for  Case  24,  Case  2,  and  Case  1  were  repeated  with  the  impact  amplitude  range  raised 
to  600-675  N  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  discrepancy  between  the  T I  values  for  the  loose  bolt  cases 
and  the  tight  bolt  case.  Figure  78  shows  that  for  mode  1,  the  increase  in  impact  force  amplitude 
did  lead  to  77  values  for  Case  1  (0.826)  and  Case  2  (0.764)  which  are  more  distinct  from  Case  24 
(0.924).  For  mode  2,  the  separation  between  Case  1  and  Case  2  did  increase,  but  the  actual  77 
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Mode 


Figure  76:  Torque  index  for  Case  24  for  the  first  three  modes. 


1 


Mode 


Figure  77:  Torque  index  for  Case  24  (— ),  Case  2  (^— ),  Case  1  (^— ),  and  Case  0  (*^—)  for  the 
first  three  modes. 


values  (0.878  and  0.915)  are  not  dissimilar  enough  from  one  to  be  good  indicators  that  the  bolts 
are  loose.  Although  the  T I  values  for  mode  3  show  the  anticipated  trend  of  having  a  lower  value  as 
the  torque  is  lowered,  the  value  for  Case  24  (0.695)  is  too  low  to  be  considered  healthy.  From  these 
results,  it  appears  that  modes  2  and  3  are  not  as  effective  as  mode  1  for  the  dot  product  analysis. 
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Figure  78:  Torque  index  for  Case  24  (^— ),  Case  2  (^— ),  and  Case  1  (— )  for  the  first  three 
modes  with  higher  impact  amplitude  force. 


With  the  increase  in  input  force  amplitude,  the  77  values  associated  with  mode  1  were  able  to 
clearly  indicate  the  presence  of  the  loose  bolts  in  the  component-to-satellite  panel  interface. 

4.1.6  Conclusions.  The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  are  important  because  they  establish  a 
unique  method  for  identifying  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure.  The  torque  index, 
T /,  was  defined  to  quantify  the  difference  between  the  shape  of  the  response  amplitudes  across 
impact  locations  at  a  natural  frequency  and  the  shapes  at  the  corresponding  sideband  frequencies. 
An  important  characteristic  of  77  is  that  its  value  is  limited  to  the  range  between  zero  and  one, 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  historical  reference  data.  The  effectiveness  of  using  77  to  identify  the 
presence  of  loose  bolts  was  demonstrated  on  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure;  on  a  four-beam, 
three-bolt  structure;  and  on  a  PnP  satellite  panel.  The  T I  values  for  the  tests  on  the  beam  structures 
more  clearly  identified  the  loose  bolt  cases  as  compared  to  the  values  for  the  satellite  panel  tests. 
There  are  several  factors  that  likely  contribute  to  this  decrease  in  sensitivity  for  the  satellite  panel 
tests.  First,  the  bolts  in  the  beam  structures  were  more  fundamentally  a  part  of  the  stability  of  the 
structure.  If  a  bolt  were  removed,  the  structure  would  no  longer  take  the  same  form.  In  the  case  of 
the  satellite  panel,  removing  a  bolt  changes  little  about  the  overall  structure.  From  that  perspective, 
the  fact  that  the  Tl  was  less  sensitive  on  the  satellite  panel  is  not  surprising.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  trend  of  decreasing  values  of  Tl  for  decreases  in  torque  level  was  observed. 
The  second  factor  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  T I  values  being  less  sensitive  to  the  loss  of 
bolt  torque  in  the  satellite  panel  tests  is  the  fact  that  the  components  being  bolted  together  were 
fastened  by  a  through-hole  to  threaded-hole  connection.  The  beam  structures  utilized  a  bolt  and  nut 
combination.  It  is  possible  that  the  threaded  hole  connection  maintains  a  more  secure  connection 
at  low  torque  levels  than  the  bolt-nut  configuration.  This  claim  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
drop  in  77  value  was  observed  in  the  satellite  panel  tests  when  the  bolts  were  torqued  hand-tight. 
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In  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  77  to  identify  the  presence  of  loose  bolts,  it  was  found 
that  the  level  of  impact  force  used  for  the  IM  testing  is  a  key  parameter.  77  is  not  effective  if  the 
bolted  interface  is  not  sufficiently  excited.  For  this  work  the  amplitude  of  the  impact  force  that 
was  considered  sufficient  was  determined  by  trial  and  error.  Further  work  is  needed  to  establish 
rule-of-thumb  guidelines  on  determining  impact  force  level  depending  on  the  desired  sensitivity 
of  T 7.  In  addition,  future  work  could  also  look  to  establish  a  link  between  the  T I  value  and  the 
degree  of  torque  loss  within  the  structure.  This  will  be  a  difficult  task  because,  as  demonstrated 
throughout  the  results  presented  in  this  work,  the  complete  set  of  parameters  which  contribute  to 
the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands  has  not  yet  been  established.  It  is  known  that  the  torque  on  the 
bolts  in  a  structure  directly  affect  the  sideband  amplitudes,  but  the  effect  of  factors  such  as  the 
underlying  linear  dynamics  in  the  modulation  range  are,  at  this  point,  less  predictable. 

The  testing  procedure  to  determine  T I  requires  that  IM  be  repeated  at  an  array  of  impact  points. 
In  this  work,  that  array  was  chosen  to  be  a  moderately  spaced  mesh.  Obviously,  the  number  of 
points  in  the  array  directly  affects  the  time  required  to  complete  the  tests.  A  requirement  of  the 
method  desired  for  loose  bolt  detection  on  the  satellite  structures  is  that  testing  time  be  minimized. 
With  that  requirement  in  mind,  future  work  should  look  to  minimize  the  number  of  impact  locations 
necessary  to  obtain  quality  results.  In  addition,  a  fully  instrumented  satellite  may  have  fewer 
impact  locations  available  in  a  less  regular  layout.  Optimizing  impact  location  placement  and 
frequency  is  left  to  future  work. 

Overall,  the  work  in  this  chapter  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  development  of  the  use  of  IM  and 
the  torque  index,  77,  as  a  method  for  identifying  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure  with 
use  of  historical  reference  data.  Its  application  was  demonstrated  on  three,  increasingly  complex 
structures  with  effectiveness. 
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4.2  Loose  Bolt  Detection  Using  Impact  Modulation  With  Baseline  Data 

In  the  previous  chapter,  a  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure  using 
Impact  Modulation  (IM)  was  presented.  The  development  of  that  method  was  motivated  by  the 
need  to  test  structures  for  which  no  historical  reference  is  available.  There  are,  however,  many 
applications  for  which  IM  data  from  a  healthy  structure  could  be  acquired  and,  consequently,  IM 
could  be  used  to  monitor  the  health  of  the  bolted  joints  within  a  structure  over  time.  For  example, 
after  initial  assembly,  the  rapidly  assembled  satellites  being  developed  by  the  Air  Force  Research 
Lab  (AFRL)  experience  multiple  events,  such  as  validation  testing  and  transport  to  the  launch 
site,  which  have  the  potential  to  change  the  status  of  the  satellite’s  bolted  joints.  If  a  baseline  IM 
test  were  performed  after  initial  assembly,  follow-up  tests  could  be  performed  after  each  event  to 
evaluate  the  likelihood  that  bolts  had  become  loose.  In  addition,  the  development  of  an  analysis 
method  using  historical  data  could  broaden  the  application  of  IM  to  structures  for  which  making 
an  array  of  impacts  across  the  entire  structure  is  not  feasible.  Finally,  the  use  of  baseline  data  could 
potentially  decrease  the  testing  time  compared  to  the  history-free  method. 

The  foundation  for  a  baseline-dependent  method  for  identifying  the  loss  of  torque  on  a  bolt  has 
been  established  throughout  this  work.  In  Section  3.1.2,  results  from  experimental  IM  tests  with 
the  two-beam,  one -bolt  setup  showed  that  as  the  torque  on  the  bolt  decreased,  the  sideband  ampli¬ 
tudes  increase.  In  Section  3.2.2,  the  increase  in  sideband  amplitudes  that  resulted  from  simulated 
IM  testing  was  tied  to  the  increases  in  nonlinearity  at  the  bolted  joint  due  to  the  loss  of  torque  on 
the  bolt.  In  addition  to  these  findings,  Amerini  and  Meo  [16]  used  Vibro- Acoustic  Modulation 
(VM)  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the  amplitude  of  response  of  a  bolted  structure  at  the 
actuator  frequency  and  the  sideband  amplitudes  decreases  as  bolt  torque  decreases,  implying  that 
the  sidebands  grow  as  bolt  torque  decreases.  Using  these  conclusions  as  a  basis,  the  goal  of  the 
work  presented  in  this  chapter  is  to  develop  an  analysis  method  that  can  be  used  to  track  the  status 
of  the  torque  on  a  bolt  assuming  that  measurements  from  the  healthy  case  are  available  and  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  on  a  variety  of  bolted  structures.  The  following  sec¬ 
tions  outline  the  details  of  the  method  and  present  the  results  from  its  application  to  the  three-beam, 
two-bolt  structure;  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure;  the  satellite  panel;  and  a  fully  instrumented 
PnP  satellite. 

4.2.1  Experimental  Procedure  and  Analysis  Method.lt  is  proposed  that  the  loss  of  torque  on 
a  bolt  within  a  structure  can  be  identified  by  interrogating  the  structure  using  IM  testing  and  then 
comparing  the  results  of  that  testing  to  baseline  results  acquired  from  the  structure  when  the  bolts 
were  known  to  be  at  a  proper  torque  level.  However,  as  concluded  in  Chapter  3.1,  caution  must  be 
exercised  when  comparing  results  of  different  IM  tests  because  the  linear  properties  of  the  structure 
affect  the  results.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  impact  amplitude  and  location;  sensor  location; 
and  actuator  amplitude  and  frequency  all  affect  the  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  that  manifest  during 
IM  testing.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  certain  test  parameters  remain  constant  for  all  IM  testing 
performed  on  a  given  structure.  Ideally,  the  only  parameter  that  should  affect  the  IM  results  is  a 
change  in  bolt  torque.  Variations  due  to  other  factors  detract  from  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  of 
the  torque  on  the  bolt. 

Results  will  be  presented  below  for  IM  testing  of  four  structures  in  which  the  torque  on  one  or 
more  of  the  bolts  within  each  structure  was  varied.  The  experimental  procedure  used  for  these  tests 
called  for  the  impact,  actuator,  and  sensor  locations  to  remain  constant  for  all  tests  performed  on  the 
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chosen  structure.  In  addition,  the  range  of  acceptable  impact  amplitudes,  the  range  of  acceptable 
response  amplitudes  at  the  actuator  frequency,  and  the  actuator  frequency  were  held  constant.  The 
response  at  the  actuator  frequency  was  maintained  across  different  tests  by  adjusting  the  amplitude 
of  the  actuator  force.  One  set  of  tests  was  performed  for  each  of  the  four  structures  in  which  the 
following  experimental  procedure  was  executed  at  various  bolt  torque  levels: 

1.  Choose  impact,  actuator,  and  sensor  locations.  These  locations  remain  constant  for  each  set 
of  tests. 

2.  Choose  an  impact  force  range  and  a  range  for  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator 
frequency.  These  ranges  remain  constant  for  each  set  of  tests. 

3.  Choose  an  actuator  frequency.  This  frequency  remains  constant  for  each  set  of  tests. 

4.  Perform  IM  testing  by  simultaneously  impacting  the  structure  and  exciting  the  structure  with 
the  actuator.  Collect  the  time  acceleration  time  history  from  the  sensor.  Repeat  three  times. 

The  procedure  for  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected  from  these  tests  involved  calculating  the  left 
and  right  modulation  indices  using  the  integration  technique,  explained  in  detail  in  Section  3.1.2, 
in  which  the  area  under  the  modulated  spectrum  of  response  was  calculated  and  then  normalized 
by  the  area  under  the  modal  spectrum.  Recall  that  the  modal  spectrum  refers  to  the  low  frequency 
portion  of  the  response,  which  contains  the  dynamics  that  are  a  result  of  the  excitation  from  the 
impact.  The  left  modulated  spectrum  refers  to  the  high  frequency  portion  of  the  spectrum  which 
occurs  at  frequencies  equal  to  the  actuator  frequency  minus  the  modal  spectrum  frequencies.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  right  modulated  spectrum  occurs  at  frequencies  equal  to  the  actuator  frequency  plus  the 
modal  spectrum  frequencies.  The  detailed  analysis  procedure  used  was  as  follows: 

1.  Apply  a  Tukey  window  with  a  ratio  of  tapered  section  to  constant  section  of  0.5  to  the  first 
acceleration  time  history. 

2.  Convert  time  data  to  the  frequency  spectrum  using  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform  algorithm 
inMATLAB. 


3.  Calculate  the  left  (7/j  and  right  (Ir)  modulation  indices. 

4.  Compute  the  average  of  the  modulation  indices: 

T  _  Il+Ir 

'ave  1  —  2 

5.  Repeat  steps  1-3  for  the  second  and  third  time  histories. 

6.  Find  the  average  modulation  index  for  three  repetitions: 

,  lave  1  +  ^avel  T/ave3 


(34) 


(35) 


For  the  results  presented  in  the  following  section,  the  average  modulation  index  for  the  three 
repetitions  performed,  7,  will  be  the  feature  used  to  diagnose  the  status  of  the  bolts  within  the 
structure.  A  baseline  value  of  I  will  be  determined  by  testing  the  structure  when  all  the  bolts 
within  that  structure  are  properly  torqued.  Values  of  I  calculated  for  tests  performed  when  one  or 
more  of  the  bolts  have  been  loosened  will  be  compared  to  the  baseline  value  to  determine  whether 
the  IM  testing  successfully  identified  the  loose  bolt. 
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Figure  79:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  IM  testing.  The  color  of  each  square 
and  of  each  X  indicates  the  color  that  will  be  used  when  plotting  results  from  that  sensor  or  impact 
location. 

4.2.2  Results. 


Three-Beam,  Two-Bolt  Results  The  first  set  of  tests  was  performed  on  the  three -beam,  two-bolt 
structure  described  in  Section  4.1.3.  The  torque  on  bolt  2  was  kept  at  32  in-lbs  throughout  all  tests. 
IM  testing  was  repeated  with  the  torque  on  bolt  1  equal  to  32,  16,  8,  4,  and  2  in-lbs  according  to 
the  procedure  outlined  in  the  previous  section.  Figure  79  shows  the  other  tests  parameters  used. 
Note  that  five  sensor  locations  and  five  impact  locations  are  indicated  in  the  figure  even  though  the 
experimental  procedure  calls  for  the  use  of  one  impact  location  and  one  sensor.  The  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  is  that  the  IM  tests  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure  were  repeated  using  several 
different  sensor-impact  location  combinations  to  determine  the  optimum  test  setup. 

To  study  the  effect  of  sensor  location,  five  sets  of  data  were  generated  by  repeating  IM  using 
impact  location  II  and  each  of  the  five  sensors  S1-S5.  Each  set  of  data  included  IM  tests  for  each  of 
the  five  torque  levels.  The  modulation  index  I  was  calculated  for  each  of  tests  and  then  normalized 
by  the  value  of  I  from  the  test  where  all  bolts  were  properly  torqued  to  32  in-lbs.  Figure  80a  shows 
these  normalized  values  of  I  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  torque  on  bolt  1  for  tests  using  each  of  the 
five  sensors.  As  expected,  the  value  of  I  tends  to  increase  as  the  torque  on  bolt  1  decreases.  The 
results  for  the  different  sensors  are  very  similar,  indicating  that  for  the  three-beam  setup,  sensor 
location  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  analysis  method. 

Next,  the  effect  of  impact  location  was  studied.  Five  sets  of  data  were  generated  by  repeating 
IM  using  sensor  SI  and  each  of  the  five  impact  locations  11-15.  Again,  each  set  of  data  included 
IM  tests  for  each  of  the  five  torque  levels.  Figure  80b  shows  the  values  of  I,  normalized  by  the 
value  for  the  32  in-lb  test,  for  each  test  as  a  function  of  the  torque  on  bolt  1.  The  results  again 
show  the  expected  growth  trend  in  I  with  decreasing  torque,  and  are  very  similar  for  all  impact 
locations.  Interestingly,  the  I  values  for  impact  location  13  are  generally  the  greatest,  followed  by 
the  values  for  12  and  14,  followed  by  the  values  for  II  and  15.  This  ordering  reflects  the  first  mode 
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Figure  80:  Modulation  index,  I  versus  torque 
locations  and  (b)  different  impact  locations.  ] 
locations  indicated  in  Figure  79. 


Torque  (in  ■  lbs) 

(b) 


on  bolt  1  for  IM  testing  for  (a)  different  sensor 
dne  colors  correspond  to  the  sensor  and  impact 


shape  of  the  beam,  indicating  that  even  with  the  normalization  of  the  modulated  spectrum  by  the 
modal  spectrum,  the  linear  properties  of  the  structure  can  still  be  observed  in  the  results. 

To  study  the  sensitivity  of  I  to  the  torque  on  bolt  1,  ten  IM  tests  were  repeated  for  each  of  the 
five  torque  levels  using  impact  location  II  and  sensor  SI.  After  each  test,  bolt  1  was  loosened 
and  re-tightened.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  as  a  box-and-whiskers  plot  in  Figure  81. 
The  blue  box  encloses  the  range  of  I  values  within  the  25th  to  75th  percentiles,  with  the  median 
indicated  by  the  red  line.  Whiskers  extend  to  the  most  extreme  data  points  that  are  not  considered 
outliers.  Red  crosses  mark  outliers.  The  ranges  of  I  values  for  the  32,  16,  and  8  in-lb  tests  show  no 
overlap.  The  values  for  the  4  and  2  in-lb  cases  overlap  each  other,  but  are  distinct  from  the  higher 
torque  cases.  It  is  likely  that  one  contributing  factor  to  this  overlap  is  that  the  torque  screw  driver 
accuracy  was  not  guaranteed  at  such  low  torque  levels. 

Table  4  shows  the  percent  change  in  the  mean  I  values  for  each  case  relative  to  the  24  in-lb,  or 
baseline,  case.  When  bolt  1  was  loosened  to  16  in-lbs,  the  I  value  increased  by  about  47%  of  the 
baseline.  For  the  8  in-lb  case,  I  was  over  five  times  higher  than  the  baseline.  The  value  of  I  for  the 
lowest  torque  levels  changed  by  an  order  of  magnitude.  These  results  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  using  the  I  values  calculated  from  IM  testing  to  identify  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  the 
three-beam,  two-bolt  structure. 

In  the  work  presented  by  Amerini  and  Meo  [16],  a  trend  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  above  figures 
was  observed  for  a  two-plate,  one -bolt  structure.  In  that  work,  a  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  was  fit 
to  VM  data  that  quantified  the  difference  in  response  amplitude  at  the  actuator  frequency  and  the 
sideband  amplitudes.  This  curve-fitting  procedure  was  applied  to  the  IM  results  for  the  three-bar 
structure.  Figure  82  shows  the  mean  I  values  from  the  IM  tests  at  the  five  torque  levels  as  a  function 
of  percent  torque  loss  relative  to  32  in-lbs.  A  curve  of  the  following  form  was  fit  to  that  data: 

Ifrend  =  A  +  tanh [B(t  -  C)\+D  (36) 
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Figure  81:  Distributions  of  the  modulation  index,  I,  versus  bolt  torque  from  ten  repetitions  of  IM 
at  each  torque  level  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure. 

Table  4:  Three-beam,  two-bolt  results. 


Torque  on  Bolt  1 

(in  ■  lbs ) 

%  Change  in  I 

16 

46.6 

8 

420.7 

4 

2,255 

2 

3,099 

where 


A 


max(I)  +  min(I) 
2 


D  =  min(I)  +A 


and  B  and  C  are  tuned  to  fit  the  data.  The  blue  line  in  Figure  82  shows  I  trend  for  the  three-beam 
data  with  a  B=0.06  and  C=87.  This  curve  fit  implies  that,  in  agreement  with  Amerini  and  Meo,  the 
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Figure  82:  Mean  1  values  versus  percent  loss  in  torque  on  bolt  1  (— )  and  a  corresponding  hyper¬ 
bolic  tangent  curve  fit  (^— )  for  the  three-beam,  two-bolt  test  results. 
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Figure  83:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  IM  testing. 


hyperbolic  tangent  is  a  good  approximation  of  the  trend  observed  in  I  as  bolt  torque  decreases.  In 
addition,  Equation  (36)  provides  a  potential  method  for  quantifying  the  torque  loss  on  the  bolt. 

Four-Beam,  Three-Bolt  Results 

The  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure  used  for  the  experiments  in  the  previous  section  was  expanded 
to  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure  described  in  Section  4. 1 .4.  Throughout  all  the  tests  on  the 
four-beam  structure,  the  torque  on  bolts  2  and  3  were  kept  at  32  in-lbs.  IM  tests  were  repeated 
with  the  torque  on  bolt  1  equal  to  32,  16,  8,  4,  and  2  in-lbs.  Other  tests  parameters  are  listed  in 
Figure  83.  One  sensor  location  and  one  impact  location  were  used  exclusively  for  these  tests.  Like 
the  procedure  detailed  in  the  previous  section,  IM  tests  were  repeated  ten  times  for  each  torque 
case,  and  the  value  for  I  was  calculated  for  each  repetition.  Figure  84  shows  the  results  of  these 
tests. 

Unlike  the  three-beam  results,  the  four-beam  results  show  more  overlap  between  the  results 
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Table  5:  Four-beam,  three -bolt  results. 


Torque  on  Bolt  1 

(in  ■  lbs ) 

%  Change  in  I 

16 

25.2 

8 

2,679 

4 

6,536 

2 

5,508 

from  different  torque  cases.  In  addition,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  I  value  when  the  torque  on  bolt  1 
is  loosened  to  2  in-lbs.  It  is  possible  that  this  decline  is  a  result  of  the  loss  of  pre-load  on  the  bolt. 
As  concluded  in  Chapter  4.1,  increasing  the  input  force  may  increase  the  separation  between  cases. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  results  from  the  lowest  three  torque  cases  are  distinct  from 
the  highest  two.  Table  5  lists  the  percent  change  relative  to  the  baseline  case  in  which  the  torque 
on  bolt  1  was  32  in-lbs.  It  is  clear  that  the  changes  in  I  reflect  the  change  in  bolt  torque  for  the 
four-beam  structure. 

Next,  a  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  of  the  form  stated  in  Equation  (36)  was  fit  to  the  data.  Fig¬ 
ure  85  shows  the  mean  values  of  I  from  the  results  shown  in  Figure  84  in  red.  Itrend  was  calculated 
with  B=0.09  and  C=77  and  is  shown  in  blue.  This  approximation  accurately  characterizes  the 
trend  in  I  as  the  torque  on  bolt  1  changes.  The  results  from  this  data  and  the  data  presented  for  the 
three-beam  structure  support  the  quantification  of  bolt  torque  loss  using  a  hyperbolic  tangent  curve 
fit. 
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Figure  84:  Distributions  of  the  modulation  index,  7,  versus  bolt  torque  from  ten  repetitions  of  IM 
at  each  torque  level  for  the  four-beam,  three -bolt  structure. 


Figure  85:  Mean  I  values  versus  percent  loss  in  torque  on  bolt  1  (— )  and  a  corresponding  hyper¬ 
bolic  tangent  curve  fit  (^— )  for  the  four-beam,  three-bolt  test  results. 


Satellite  Panel  Results 

The  same  analysis  performed  on  the  three-beam  and  four-beam  structures  was  repeated  on  the 
satellite  panel  setup,  described  in  detail  in  Section  4.1.5.  Ten  repetitions  of  IM  tests  were  performed 
for  each  torque  case  in  which  all  four  bolts  were  torqued  to  24,  16,  8,  4,  2,  and  1  in-lbs.  Figure  86 
shows  other  test  parameters  including  impact,  actuator,  and  sensor  locations.  The  impact  and 
sensor  locations  were  chosen  to  be  near  the  attached  plate.  Optimization  of  sensor,  impact  and 
actuator  locations  is  left  for  future  work.  Figure  87  shows  the  box-and-whiskers  plot  for  the  data 
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Figure  86:  Setup  and  parameters  for  satellite  panel  IM  testing. 


collected  from  all  the  IM  tests.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  observed  for  the  four-beam  structure. 
The  results  from  the  lowest  torque  cases  are  separated  from  the  results  from  the  highest  torque 
cases,  but  there  is  still  overlap  amongst  the  results  from  the  lowest  and  amongst  the  results  from 
the  highest  torque  cases.  Increasing  the  input  amplitude  may  help  differentiate  the  results  from  the 
different  torque  cases  more  clearly.  However,  the  trend  in  the  data  noted  throughout  this  chapter 
is  clearly  present:  the  modulation  index,  7,  tends  to  grow  as  the  torque  on  the  bolt  is  reduced.  In 
addition,  as  Table  6  shows,  the  change  in  the  values  of  7  as  bolt  torque  decreases  are  able  to  identify 
the  loss  of  torque  on  the  bolts.  The  exception  here  is  the  16  in-lb  case,  which  represents  only  a 
33%  loss  of  torque  on  the  bolts. 

Next,  Equation  (36)  was  fit  to  the  data.  Figure  88  shows  the  mean  7  values  in  red  and  the  curve 
fit  with  B=.09  and  C=88  in  blue.  Interestingly,  the  B  value  for  this  plot  is  the  same  as  the  B  value 
used  in  the  four-beam  curve  fit.  This  observation  supports  the  qualitative  observation  made  earlier 
that  the  results  from  these  two  structures  appear  to  be  similar.  The  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  fit  for 
this  case  fits  well,  which  further  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  curve  to  quantify  the  loss 
of  torque  on  the  bolts  within  a  structure. 

PnP  Satellite  Results 

The  last  test  case  used  to  explore  the  effectiveness  of  using  the  modulation  index,  7,  to  identify 
the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure  was  performed  on  a  fully  assembled  PnP  satellite. 
Access  to  this  satellite  was  granted  for  a  limited  amount  of  time,  so  performing  repetitions  of  data 
sets  was  not  possible.  Figure  91  shows  the  PnP  satellite  with  several  external  components  bolted 
on  to  its  frame.  One  of  these  components  was  secured  to  the  frame  via  an  F-shaped  bracket  and 
four  bolts.  This  bracket,  shown  from  several  angles  in  Figure  91,  is  the  focus  of  this  investigation. 
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Table  6:  Satellite  panel  results. 


Torque  on  Bolts 

(in  ■  lbs ) 

%  Change  in  I 

16 

-13.3 

8 

22.5 

4 

908 

2 

2,629 

1 

2,259 

Torque  (in  ■  lbs ) 


Figure  87:  Distributions  of  the  modulation  index,  I,  versus  bolt  torque  from  ten  repetitions  of  IM 
at  each  torque  level  for  the  satellite  panel. 


Note  that  some  of  the  sensors  shown  in  these  pictures  were  not  used  for  this  analysis,  as  will  be 
described  below. 

Figure  90  shows  the  testing  parameters  and  setup  used  for  the  IM  tests  on  the  PnP  satellite. 
The  sensor,  actuator,  and  impact  locations  were  chosen  to  be  near  the  bolts  of  interest.  Through¬ 
out  the  tests  performed  for  this  study,  the  four  bolts  were  all  torqued  to  equal  levels.  IM  testing 
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Figure  88:  Mean  /  values  versus  percent  loss  in  torque  on  the  bolts  (— )  and  a  corresponding 
hyperbolic  tangent  curve  fit  (^— )  for  the  satellite  panel  test  results. 


Side  View 

Figure  89:  PnP  satellite  with  close-up  views  of  the  L-shaped  bracket. 
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Figure  90:  Setup  and  parameters  for  the  PnP  satellite  IM  testing. 


was  repeated  with  the  torque  on  all  the  bolts  equal  to  24,  4,  2,  and  hand-tight,  or  0  in-lbs.  The 
same  experimental  procedure  that  was  outlined  in  Section  4.2.1  was  used  except  five  repetitions 
per  torque  level  (instead  of  three)  were  used  for  the  averaging.  In  addition,  a  constant  actuator 
amplitude  was  used  for  all  the  tests,  because  these  test  were  performed  before  it  was  understood 
that  the  amplitude  of  response  at  the  actuator  frequency  affects  the  amplitudes  of  the  sidebands. 
However,  the  variation  observed  in  the  response  amplitude  at  the  actuator  frequency  across  tests 
was  not  significant. 

Figure  91  shows  that  I  values  calculated  for  the  IM  tests  at  the  four  torque  levels.  The  values 
of  I  clearly  increase  as  the  torque  on  the  bolts  decrease.  Table  7  shows  the  percent  change  in  the 
I  values  from  the  24  in-lb  case.  Although  the  percent  changes  are  not  as  drastic  as  those  observed 
for  the  other  structures,  the  trend  is  clear.  These  results  are  important  because  they  show  that 
IM  testing  can  be  effective  in  identifying  the  presences  of  a  loose  bolt  even  in  a  fully  assembled, 
complex  structure. 

4.2.3  Conclusions. The  goal  of  the  work  presented  in  this  chapter  was  to  demonstrate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  using  IM  to  track  the  status  of  the  bolted  joints  within  a  structure  over  time.  An  analysis 
method  based  on  the  integration  technique  detailed  in  Section  3.1.2  was  developed  to  calculate  a 
modulation  index,  I.  It  was  shown  that  I  was  a  good  indicator  of  the  loss  of  torque  on  one  or  more 
bolts  within  a  three -beam,  two-bolt  structure;  a  four-beam,  three-bolt  structure;  a  satellite  panel; 
and  on  a  fully  assembled,  PnP  satellite.  In  addition,  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  fit  was  applied  to 
describe  the  trend  in  the  /  data  as  torque  loss  progressed. 
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Figure  91:  I  values  versus  percent  loss  in  torque  on  the  bolts  for  the  PnP  satellite  test  results. 

Table  7:  PnP  satellite  results. 


Torque  on  Bolts 

(in  ■  lbs ) 

%  Change  in  I 

4 

66.6 

2 

118.5 

0 

254.9 

The  analysis  procedure  presented  in  this  chapter  provides  an  alternate  application  of  IM  relative 
to  the  procedure  outlined  in  Chapter  4.1.  The  advantage  of  the  method  presented  in  Chapter  4.1  is 
that  it  does  not  require  historical  reference  data.  While  the  method  presented  in  this  chapter  does 
rely  on  historical  data,  its  application  is  more  time  efficient,  requiring  only  one  impact  location 
as  opposed  to  an  array  of  impact  locations.  Further  work  is  necessary  to  optimize  the  test  pa¬ 
rameters  such  as  impact,  sensor  and  actuator  location.  Overall,  the  work  presented  in  this  chapter 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  using  IM  to  track  the  status  of  a  bolt  joint  within  a  structure. 
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5.0  CONCLUSIONS 


5.1  Conclusions 

The  main  objectives  of  this  work  were  to  study  the  application  of  Impact  Modulation  (IM)  to  struc¬ 
tures  with  bolted  joints  and  to  develop  analysis  methods  that  extract  data  from  IM  test  results  to 
diagnose  the  condition  of  the  bolted  joints  within  a  structure.  In  particular,  these  analysis  methods 
were  to  be  applicable  to  quickly-built  satellites  that  are  currently  being  developed  as  an  alternative 
to  traditional  satellite  platforms.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  an  experimental  sensitivity  anal¬ 
ysis  was  conducted  to  verify  that  the  response  of  a  structure  whose  bolts  were  all  properly  torqued 
to  IM  testing  was  distinct  from  the  response  of  a  structure  that  contained  a  loose  bolt.  In  addition, 
the  sensitivity  study  identified  the  effects  that  changing  certain  test  parameters  had  on  the  IM  re¬ 
sults.  Analytical  models  were  developed  to  establish  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  application  of  IM 
testing  to  structures  with  bolted  joints.  A  sensitivity  study  using  finite  element-based  simulations 
generated  results  that  were  compared  to  the  results  of  the  experimental  sensitivity  study.  Based 
on  the  findings  from  these  initial  studies,  two  analysis  methods  were  developed  to  diagnose  the 
condition  of  the  bolted  joints  within  a  structure.  Finally,  the  effectiveness  of  these  methods  was 
demonstrated  on  several  different  bolted  structures. 

In  Chapter  2,  a  two-beam,  one-bolt  structure  was  studied  to  develop  an  understanding  of  how 
sensitive  IM  test  results  are  to  certain  test  parameters  and  to  changes  in  the  torque  on  the  bolt. 
Impact  amplitude  and  location;  actuator  amplitude  and  frequency;  and  sensor  location  were  var¬ 
ied  to  study  each  parameter’s  influence  on  the  results  of  IM  testing.  The  feature  of  interest  when 
evaluating  the  response  characteristics  was  the  amplitude  of  the  response  at  the  sideband  frequen¬ 
cies.  It  was  found  that  the  underlying  linear  dynamics  of  the  system  have  great  influence  on  IM 
results.  The  amplitude  of  the  sidebands  are  linearly  related  to  the  amplitude  of  the  response  at  the 
natural  frequencies,  which  was  shown  by  varying  impact  amplitude  and  impact  location.  By  vary¬ 
ing  the  actuator  amplitude,  it  was  shown  that  the  trend  in  the  growth  of  the  sideband  amplitudes 
mirrors  the  trend  in  the  growth  of  the  response  at  the  actuator  frequency.  The  linear  dynamics 
of  the  structure  at  frequencies  within  the  modulation  range  were  shown  to  have  a  great  affect  on 
the  IM  results.  If  the  linear  response  at  a  sideband  frequency  is  of  low  magnitude,  the  sideband 
amplitude  will  also  be  relatively  small.  Conversely,  if  the  response  at  the  sideband  frequency  is 
large,  the  sideband  amplitude  will  be  relatively  large.  The  study  of  the  effect  of  sensor  location 
on  IM  results  was  the  least  conclusive.  It  is  believed  that  the  linear  operating  deflection  shapes 
at  the  sideband  frequencies  are  correlated  to  the  shape  of  the  sideband  amplitudes  across  sensor 
locations.  However,  this  hypothesis  was  not  decisively  confirmed  by  experimental  or  simulation 
results.  The  most  important  conclusion  drawn  from  the  work  in  Chapter  2  was  a  result  of  studying 
the  change  in  sideband  amplitudes  due  to  a  change  in  torque  on  the  bolt  in  the  two-beam,  one -bolt 
structure.  Because  the  sideband  amplitudes  increased  as  bolt  torque  decreased,  it  was  concluded 
that  IM  testing  was  a  viable  method  to  diagnose  the  condition  of  the  bolts  within  a  structure.  It 
was  upon  this  conclusion  that  the  rest  of  the  work  was  based.  Finally,  it  was  shown  that  IM  results 
were  robust  to  changes  in  boundary  conditions. 

In  Chapter  3,  a  theoretical  foundation  was  developed  to  support  the  experimental  results  men¬ 
tioned  above.  A  nonlinear,  single  degree  of  freedom  model  was  derived  and  a  closed-form  solution 
was  obtained  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  sideband  amplitudes  and  the  amplitudes  of  re¬ 
sponse  at  the  natural  frequency  and  at  the  probing  force  (actuator)  frequency.  Then,  a  nonlinear 
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finite  element  model  of  the  two-beam,  one -bolt  structure  was  presented  and  used  to  replicate  the 
sensitivity  study  that  was  performed  experimentally.  The  results  of  the  analytical  sensitivity  study 
confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experimental  work. 

The  next  two  chapters  were  devoted  to  developing  analysis  methods  that  could  identify  the 
presence  of  a  loose  bolt  within  a  structure  without  a  priori  knowledge.  In  Chapter  4,  a  method 
based  on  quantifying  the  breakdown  in  the  correlation  between  the  approximated  mode  shapes 
estimated  at  the  natural  frequency  and  at  the  sideband  frequencies  was  developed.  The  estimated 
mode  shapes  were  identified  from  IM  tests  using  impacts  at  an  array  of  impact  locations,  similar  to 
the  procedure  for  modal  analysis.  An  index,  called  the  torque  index  (T I),  quantified  the  correlation 
between  the  shapes  using  a  normalized  dot  product.  The  main  advantage  of  this  index  is  that  it 
always  falls  in  the  interval  [0,1].  These  limits  are  structure-independent,  eliminating  the  need  for 
historical  or  baseline  data.  The  effectiveness  of  77  to  identify  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a 
structure  was  demonstrated  on  a  three-beam,  two-bolt  structure;  a  four-beam,  three -bolt  structure; 
and  a  realistic  satellite  panel.  77  was  most  effective  in  the  tests  on  the  beam  assemblies,  but  the 
appropriate  trend  in  77  was  shown  for  the  satellite  panel.  It  was  concluded  that  the  most  likely 
reason  that  77  was  more  effective  in  identifying  the  loose  bolts  in  the  beam  assemblies  is  that 
impacts  on  the  beam  assemblies  more  effectively  exercised  the  nonlinearities  in  the  bolted  joints 
by  changing  the  contact  surface  area.  An  important  conclusion  drawn  from  these  tests  is  that  the 
impact  amplitude  must  be  sufficiently  high  in  order  to  exercise  these  nonlinearities  at  the  bolted 
joint.  The  appropriate  level  of  impact  force  depends  on  the  properties  of  the  structure. 

Finally,  in  Chapter  5,  a  second  analysis  method  was  developed  to  track  the  status  of  the  bolted 
joints  within  a  structure  over  time.  This  method  assumes  that  IM  data  from  a  healthy  structure 
is  available.  A  modulation  index,  7,  was  defined  to  quantify  the  amount  of  modulation  present 
near  the  actuator  frequency.  As  was  shown  in  the  results  of  Chapter  2,  the  response  of  a  healthy 
structure  will  contain  less  modulation  than  the  response  of  a  structure  with  loose  bolts.  7  was 
measured  for  several  structures  with  bolted  joints  and  it  was  shown  that  the  value  of  7  grew  as  the 
torque  on  the  bolts  within  the  structures  decreased.  To  generalize  the  trend  in  7  as  the  torque  on 
the  bolts  changes,  a  hyperbolic  tangent  curve  was  fit  to  each  set  of  data.  The  curve  fit  matched  the 
7  data  very  well. 

Overall,  the  main  contribution  of  this  work  is  that  IM  testing  has  been  established  as  a  viable 
method  for  identifying  the  presence  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure.  Experimental  and  analytical 
results  support  using  changes  in  the  sideband  amplitudes  measured  in  the  IM  results  to  indicate 
changes  in  bolt  torque  level.  Analytical  methods  based  on  these  changes  in  sideband  amplitudes 
were  shown  to  be  effective  in  identifying  loose  bolts  within  increasingly  complex  structures. 

5.2  Recommendations  for  Future  Work 

The  use  of  IM  is  a  new  approach  for  diagnosing  the  condition  of  the  bolts  within  a  structure. 
Although  this  work  addressed  many  aspects  of  applying  IM  to  a  structure,  the  opportunities  for 
further  research  on  this  topic  are  plentiful.  For  example,  during  the  analysis  of  the  sensitivity 
study  results,  a  conclusive  explanation  of  how  sensor  location  affected  the  IM  results  was  not 
established.  This  issue  highlights  a  larger  aspect  of  IM  that  needs  further  study:  the  quantification 
of  the  sideband  amplitude  dependence  on  system  and  testing  parameters.  It  has  been  established 
in  this  work  that  parameters  such  as  impact  amplitude  and  actuator  frequency  affect  the  sideband 
amplitudes,  but  some  aspects  of  IM  response,  including  why  some  linear  modes  are  modulated 
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more  strongly  than  others  or  what  linear  modes  contribute  to  the  operating  shape  at  the  sideband 
frequencies,  are  as  of  yet  unexplained.  It  is  likely  that  the  underlying  linear  dynamics  of  the 
structure  in  the  modulation  range  can  account  for  some  of  the  unexplained  phenomena,  and  future 
work  should  address  how  to  quantify  its  effects. 

In  terms  of  the  analytical  analysis,  the  finite  element  model  presented  in  this  work  accurately 
captured  many  of  the  phenomena  observed  experimentally.  The  exception  to  this  accuracy  was  the 
model’s  ability  to  simulate  the  breakdown  in  mode  shape  approximations  observed  experimentally 
at  low  bolt  torque  levels.  Improvements  to  the  model  could  include  adding  the  effects  of  damping 
in  the  shearing,  or  tangential,  direction  in  the  joint  model.  Also,  expanding  the  finite  element 
model  to  a  three-dimensional  model  would  allow  the  coupling  between  dynamics  in  the  normal 
and  tangential  directions  to  be  studied. 

The  analysis  methods  presented  here  could  also  be  further  studied  and  improved  by  conducting 
experiments  to  optimize  test  parameters.  Of  particular  interest  would  be  the  optimum  placement  of 
the  actuator  and  the  minimum  number  of  impacts  necessary  to  diagnose  a  loose  bolt.  In  addition, 
methods  to  locate  the  loose  bolt  within  the  structure  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  these 
analysis  methods.  Another  important  issue  that  was  not  addressed  in  this  work  was  the  ability  to 
identify  a  feature  in  the  data  that  uniquely  characterizes  bolt  torque  loss.  In  other  words,  a  method 
for  directly  attributing  changes  in  IM  results  to  changes  in  bolt  torque  as  opposed  to  changes  in 
other  nonlinearities  in  the  system  would  be  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  future  efforts  should  build  on  the  foundation  established  in  this  work  to  improve 
and  expand  the  applications  of  IM  testing  for  the  identification  of  loose  bolts  within  a  structure. 
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Appendix  A:  Simulation  Parameters  and  MATLAB  Code 


%2  Beam  Model 

%Models  beams  with  N  nodes — 2N=total  #  of  nodes 

%Note:  Odd  nodes  are  translational  nodes ,  even  nodes  are  rotational  nodes 

clear  all 
close  all 
clc 

global  N 


N=10;  %N/2  nodes  per  bar 


%  % %MA TER IAL  PROPERTIES %%% 


%Input  properties  for 

LI = . 266*1 e3 ; 
El=68.9e9/(le3)  ; 
bl  =  . 01905*1  e3  ; 
hi = . 00635*1 e3 ; 

A1 =bl *hl ; 

rhol=2691/(l e3) ~3; 

I 1 =bl *hl ~  3/ 12 ; 


beam  1 

%  length  of  beam  (mm) 

%Young' s  modulus  (N/mm*2) 

%  length  of  cross  section  (mm) 
%height  of  cross  section  (mm) 
%Cross  sectional  area  of  bar  (sq. 
%mass /volume  (kg/mm*  3 ) 

%Area  moment  of  inertia  (mm^4) 


mm) 


%Input  properties  for 

L2  =  . 266*1 e3 ; 
E2=68.9e9/(le3)  ; 
b2= . 01905*1 e3 ; 
h2  =  . 00635*1  e3  ; 
A2=b2*h2 ; 

rho2=2691/(le3) ~3; 

I2  =  b2 *h2  ~ 3/ 12 ; 


bar  2 

%  length  of  bar  (mm) 

%Young' s  modulus  (N/mmy'2) 

%  length  of  cross  section  (mm) 
%height  of  cross  section  (mm) 
%Cross  sectional  area  of  bar  (sq. 
%mass /volume  ( kg/ mm *3 ) 

%Area  moment  of  inertia  (mmy'4) 


mm) 


\%%B0LT  PROPERTIES %%\ 


%Define  stiffness  and  damping  of  bolts 
%kl2=stiffness  between  barl  and  bar2,  etc. 

%Declare  these  parameters  global  so  they  can  be  used  in  the  function  Fbolt 

global  kl_sq  kl_cube  kl2_sq  kl2_cube  k3_sq  k3_cube  krl2_cube  krl2_sq 
kl=3e7;  %3.1el  ground  spring  (free)  3e7  (fixed) 
k 1 _  sq  =  0 ; 
kl_cube  =0 ; 
c 1 =0 . 04 ; 

kr 1 =3 e 1  *  1 e3 ; %3 . 1 el*l e3  ground  spring  (free)  3e7*le3  (fixed) 

cr  1  =0 . 4  ; 

kl2  =6 e6  ; 
kl2_sq  =  -3  e6  ; 
kl2_cube  =0 ; 
c 12  =  . 2  ; 

krl2=6e6*l e3 ; %rotational  stiffness  (needed  to  couple  rotatational  and  transverse  d.o.f.s. 
%In  other  words ,  it  keeps  the  beams  from  flying  off  to  infinity  when  a 
%force  is  applied . 

kr 12_cube  =0 ; 
krl2_sq  =  -8el0  *0 ; 
cr 12  =  . 4 ; 

k3=3e7;  %3.1el  ground  spring  (free)  3e7  (fixed) 
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k3_sq=0 ; 
k3_cube  =0  ; 
c3  =0 . 04  ; 

kr3 =3e 1  *  1 e3 ; %3 . 1 el*l e3  ground  spring  (free)  3e7*le3  (fixed) 

cr3  =0.4; 


%%%TIME%%% 


%Define  time  vector 

deltat=5e-6; 
t=0 : deltat : 1 . 5 ; 


%%% INITIAL  COND IT IONS  %  %  % 


%First  set  all  initial  conditions  to  zero 

qo  =  zeros (2*N  ,  1)  ; 
qdoto  =  zeros  (2*N  ,  1)  ; 

%Define  any  nonzero  initial  conditions  here : 
%  qo(3,l)=0;  %initial  displacement 


%%%BOLT  INTERFACE  FORCES%%% 


global  Kbolt_lin  C 

%Assemble  *  linear*  bolt  stiffnesses 

Kbolt_lin=zeros (2*N) ; 

Kbolt_lin (1 , 1) =kl ; 

Kbolt_lin (2,2) =krl ; 

Kbolt.lin (N-l, N-l) =kl2 ; 

Kbolt.lin (N-l ,M+1) =-kl2 ; 

Kbolt.lin (N+l ,N-1) =-kl2 ; 

Kbolt.lin (N+l , N+l) =kl2 ; 

Kbolt.lin (N,N)=kr 12; 

Kbolt.lin (N,N+2)=-kr 12; 

Kbolt.lin (N+2 , N) =-kr 12 ; 

Kbolt.lin (N+2, N+2)=kr 12; 

Kbolt.lin (2*N-1 ,2* N-l) =k3; 

Kbolt.lin (2*N ,  2*N)=kr3; 

%Assemble  *  linear*  bolt  damping 

C= zeros (2*N) ; 

C (1 , 1) =cl  ; 

C (2 , 2) =crl  ; 

C (N-l , N-l) =cl2 ; 

C (N-l , N  +  l) =-cl2  ; 

C (N+l , N-l) =-cl2 ; 

C (N+l , N+l) =cl2 ; 

C (N-l , N)=crl2 ; 

C (N-l , N+2) =- cr 12 ; 

C (N+l , N)=-crl2 ; 

C (N+l , N+2) =crl2 ; 

C(2*N-1  ,2*N-l)=c3; 

C(2*N-1 , 2*  N) =  cr3 ; 

%*Nonlinear*  bolt  forces  are  calculated  by  the  function  Fbolt 


%%%M  AND  K  MATRICES  %  %  % 


global  K 
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%Assemble  M  and  K  matrices 


%First  calculate  K  and  M  for  each  beam 
%Beam  1 

Kl  =  zeros (2*N/2)  ; 

Ml  =  zeros (2*N/2)  ; 

11=L1/ (N/2-1) ;  %length  of  element 

kl  =  El*Il/ll~3*  [12  6*11  -12  6*11  ;6*11  4*11~2  -6*11  2*11~2;-12  -6*11  12  -6*11;6*11  2*11~2  -6* 
11  4*11~2]  ; 

ml=rhol*Al *11/420* [156  22*11  54  -13*11;22*11  4*11~2  13*11  -3*11~2;54  13*11  156  -22* 1 1 ; - 13* 1 1 
-3*11 ~2  -22*11  4* 1 1 ~  2] ; 

Nl=N/2-l; 

mlmod=Modif iedMassMatrix (11 , A1 , rhol ,  ’ right ’ ) ;  %modify  mass  matrix  for  elements  at  lap  joint 

for  nn=l:Nl 

kt empl =p ad array (kl  ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre ’  )  ; 

kt emp2 =padarray ( kt empl ,  [2* ( N1 -nn) ,  2* ( N1 -nn) ] , ’ post ’ ) ; 

Kl=Kl+ktemp2 ; 
if  nn  ~  =  N1 

mtempl=padarray(ml  ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre ’  )  ; 

mt emp2  =  pad array (mtempl  ,  [2*(Nl-nn)  ,2*(Nl-nn)]  ,  ’post’) ; 

Ml =M1 +mt emp2 ; 

else  %adjust  mass  of  last  beam  element  to  account  for  overlap 

mtempl=padarray(mlmod  ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre ’)  ; 
mt emp2 = pad array (mtempl ,  [2*(Nl-nn) ,2*(Nl-nn)] , ’post ’) ; 

Ml =M1 +mt emp2 ; 


end 

clear  ktempl  ktemp2  mtempl  mtemp2 

end 

%Beam  2 

K2=  zeros  (2*N/2)  ; 

M2=  zeros  (2*N/2)  ; 

12=L2/ (N/2-1) ; 

k2=E2*I2/12~3*  [12  6*12  -12  6*12;6*12  4*12~2  -6*12  2*12~2;-12  -6*12  12  -6*12;6*12  2*12~2  -6* 
12  4*  12  ■'  2]  ; 

m2=rho2*A2*12/420* [156  22*12  54  -13*12;22*12  4*12~2  13*12  -3*12~2;54  13*12  156  -22* 12 13* 12 
-3* 12  ~2  -22*12  4*12~2]; 

N 1 =N/2 - 1 ; 

m2mod  =  Modi f iedMassMatrix  (12  ,  A2  ,  rho2  ,  ’ lef t ’ )  ; 
for  nn=l:Nl 

ktempl =p ad array (k2 ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre ’)  ; 

ktemp2 =padarray ( ktempl ,  [2*(Nl-nn),  2* (N1 -nn) ] , ’ post ’ ) ; 

K2=K2+ktemp2 ; 

if  nn==l  %adjust  mass  of  the  first  beam  element  to  account  for  overlap 

mtempl=padarray(m2mod  ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre’)  ; 
mt emp2 =padarray (mtempl ,  [2*(Nl-nn),  2* ( N1 -nn) ] , ’ post ’ ) ; 

M2=M2+mtemp2 ; 

else 

mtempl=padarray(m2  ,  [2*(nn-l)  ,2*(nn-l)]  ,  ’pre  ’)  ; 

mtemp2  =  padarray  (mtempl  ,  [2*(Nl-nn),  2* ( N1 -nn) ]  ,  ’ post  ’  )  ; 

M2=M2+mtemp2 ; 

end 

clear  ktempl  ktemp2  mtempl  mtemp2 

end 

%Assemble  into  global  K  and  M  matrices 

M=blkdi ag (Ml ,M2) ; 

K=blkdi ag (Kl ,K2) ; 

C=(C+15*M+8e-7*K) ; 

%Adjust  non— proport ional  damping 
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%NODES  4  and  7 

C (8 , 8) =C (8 , 8) *2 ;  %Mostly  affects  3 
C(14,14)=C(14,14) *2 \%Mostly  affects  3 

%  %NODES  5  and  6 

C  ( 10 , 10) =C  ( 10 , 10)  *5 ;  %Mostly  affects  2  and  4 
C ( 12 , 12) =C ( 12 , 12) *5 ; %Mostly  affects  2  and  4 


%%% INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  FORCES %%% 


%Create  a  function  that  calculates 
%Create  a  function  that  calculates 


the 

the 


internal 

external 


forces  f (q,  qdot) 
forces  g (q,  t) 


%%% SOLVE  EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION%%% 


%Choose  constant  parameters  to  be  used  in  Newmark  calculations 

alpha  =0 ; 

%Newmark  algorithm 

[q,  qdot,  qdotdot  ,  Ext ernalFor ce  ,  InternalForce] =NewmarkAlgor ithm (t ,  qo ,  qdoto ,  M,  alpha, 
InternalForce5 , ’ ExternalForce ’ ) ; 


function  Fbolt =Fbolt (q) 


%This  function  calculates  the  nonlinear  forces  at  the  bolt  interfaces 


%  Name  Description  Size 

% INPUT: 

%  q  displacement  at  current  time  [N, 1 ] 

% OUTPUT: 

%  Fbolt  Nonlinear  force  [N,l] 

%  N=#  of  degrees  of  freedom 


global  kl_sq  kl_cube  kl2_sq  kl2_cube  k3_sq  k3_cube  N  krl2_cube  krl2_sq 

N 1 =N - 1 ; 

N2=N+1 ; 

N3=2*N-1 ; 


Fbc 

>lt 

=  zer 

OS 

(2*N  ,  1)  ; 

Fbc 

)lt 

(1,1 

)  = 

kl_sq*q(l) ~2+kl_cube*q( 

1)  *3; 

Fbc 

>lt 

(  N1  , 

1) 

=  kl2_cube  * (q(N2) - 

q (N1 ) ) 

‘3+kl2_s 

q* (q(N2) -q 

( N1 ) ) "2 ; 

Fbc 

>lt 

(  N2  , 

1) 

=  -kl2_cube  *(q(N2) 

-q(Nl) 

) ‘3-kl2_ 

sq* (q (N2 ) - 

q(Nl))'2 

Fbc 

)lt 

(N3  , 

1) 

=  k3_  cube *q(N3) ~3  + 

k3_sq* 

q  (  N3 ) “2; 

Fbc 

>lt 

(N  ,  1 

)  = 

krl2_cube  *(q(N+2) 

-q ( N) ) 

‘3+krl2_ 

sq* (q (N+2) 

-q(N))'2 

Fbc 

>lt 

(N  +  2 

,  1 

) =-krl2_cube  *  (q(N 

+2)-q( 

N) ) ‘3-kr 

12_sq  * (q (N 

+2) -q(N) 
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function  InternalForce=InternalForce(q,qdot) 


%This  function  calculates  the  internal  forces  of  the  system. 


%  Name 

% INPUT: 

%  q 
%  qdot 

% OUTPUT: 


Description 


Size 


displacement  at  current  time  [ 2N , 1 ] 

velocity  at  current  time  [2N,1] 


InternalForce  Internal  force  [2N,  1 ] 

N=#  of  degrees  of  freedom 


global  K  Kbolt _lin  C 

InternalForce=(K+Kbolt_lin)*q+C*qdot+FboltN(q); 


function  Q=ExternalForce (q, t , j j ) 


%This  function  calculates  the  external  forces  applied  at  each  node  at  a 
%given  time. 


%  Name 
% INPUT: 


Description 


Size 


%  q  displacement  at  current  time  [2N,1] 

%  t  current  time  [1,1] 

% OUTPUT: 

%  Q  External  Force  [2N,1] 


N=#  of  degrees  of  freedom 


%NOTE :  the  N  used  below  is  the  number  of  nodes  used.  Therefore ,  2N=#  of 
%degrees  of  freedom . 


global  N  Impact TimeHi st ory 

%%Create  force  vectors 

Fle  =  zeros (N , 1)  ; 

F2e=zeros (N , 1) ; 


%%Define  actuator  force  at  chosen  location : 


%Define  external  (applied)  forcing  on  bar  1 

Fie  (7 , 1)  =1000*  sin  (2*  pi  *9580*  t)  ; 
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%Define  Impact  Force: 


if  t  >  .  5  &&  t  <  (  .  01+  .  5) 

Fie (3 ,1) =1 . 5* Imp act Time Hi story (jj ) ; 

end 

%Assemble 

Q= [Fie ; F2e]  ; 


function  mmod=Modif iedMassMatrix (L , A , rho , orientation) 


%L=length  of  element 
%A=Area  =bl*hl 
%rho=mass  density 

%orientation=specifies  whether  the  mass  is  added  to  the  left  or  right  end 
%of  the  element 

%Define  shape  functions  (polynomial  form) 

N1  =  [2/L ~3  -3/ L ~ 2  0  1]  ; 

N2=  [1/L~2  -2/L  1  0]  ; 

N3=[-2/L~3  3/ L ~ 2  0  0]  ; 

N4=[l/L~2  - 1/ L  0  0]  ; 

if  strcmp  (orientation  ,  ’  right  ’ )  ==1 

lstar =L-12 . 7 ;  % 127mm=length  of  overlap  section 

for  ii =1 : 4 

for  j  j  =  1  :  4 

eval  (  [  ’  T=conv  (N  5  num2str(ii)  ’,N’  num2str(jj)  ’);’]) 
TI=polyint (T) ; 

temp=polyval (TI ,lstar)-polyval (TI ,0) ; 

Ml ( ii ,jj)=rho*A*temp; 

temp2=polyval (TI ,L)-polyval (TI , lstar) ; 

M2(ii >jj)=4*rho*A*temp2 ; 
clear  T  TI  temp  temp2 

end 

end 

mmod=Ml +M2 ; 

elseif  strcmp (orientation , ’left ’)==1 

lstar =12. 7;  % 127mm=length  of  overlap  section 

for  ii =1 : 4 

for  j  j  =1 :  4 

eval  (  [  ’  T=conv  (N  ’  num2str(ii)  ’,N’  num2str(jj)  ’);’]) 
TI=polyint (T) ; 

temp=polyval (TI ,lstar)-polyval (TI ,0) ; 

Ml ( ii ,jj)=4*rho*A*temp; 
temp2=polyval (TI ,L)-polyval (TI , lstar) ; 

M2(ii ,jj)=rho*A*temp2 ; 
clear  T  TI  temp  temp2 

end 

end 

mmod=Ml +M2 ; 

end 
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Appendix  B:  Newmark’s  Method  MATLAB  code 


function  [q, 
,  alpha  , 


qdot  ,  qdotdot  , 
f  ,  g) 


ExternalForce  , 


InternalForce] 


NewmarkAlgor ithm  ( t  ,  qo , 


qdoto  ,  M 


%%%Newmark' s  Implicit  Integration  Method%%% 


%Solves  M  qdotdot  +  f(q,qdot)  =  g(q,t)  where 
%  —qo  and  qdoto  are  known 
%  —f  and  g  can  be  linear  or  nonlinear 


%  Name  Description  Size 

% INPUT: 


% 

t 

time  vector 

[l,n] 

% 

qo 

initial  displacement 

[N,  1] 

% 

qdoto 

initial  velocity 

[N,l] 

% 

M 

Mass  matrix 

[N,  N] 

% 

alpha 

Newmark  parameter 

[1,1] 

% 

f 

name  of  the  internal 

force  function 

string 

% 

NOTE:  The  function  is 

a  user— created 

% 

file  that  defines  the 

internal  forces 

% 

present  in  the  system 

.  The  function 

% 

must  ha ve  t wo  inputs : 

q,  qdot  . 

% 

9 

name  of  the  external 

force  function 

string 

% 

NOTE:  The  function  is 

a  user— created 

% 

file  that  defines  the 

external  forces 

% 

present  in  the  system 

The  function 

% 

must  ha ve  t wo  inputs : 

q,  t. 

%OUTPUT . 

% 

9 

diplacement 

[N,n] 

% 

qdot 

velocity 

[N,n] 

% 

qdotdot 

acceleration 

[N,n] 

% 

ENERGY 

Total  Energy 

[If  n] 

iV=#  of  degrees  of  freedom 
n= #  of  time  steps 


%Define  Newmark  parameters 

deltat=t  (2) -t  (1)  ; 
gamma  =  .  5+  alpha  ; 
beta=.25*(  gamma  +  .  5 )  “  2  ; 


maxit er 

=  100  ; 

epsilon 

=  1  e  -5 

; 

%1  e—5 

DOF  =  len 

gth (qo  )  ; 

%Alloca 

te  space 

for  q,  qdot, 

and  qdotdot  vectors 

q=  zeros 

(DOF  , 

ten 

gth  (t))  ; 

qdot  =  ze 

ros (DOF  , 

length  (t)  )  ; 

qdotdot 

=  zero 

s  (DDF  ,  length  (t))  ; 

%Assign 

init 

ial 

displacements 

,  velocities 

q ( : , 1) = 

qo  ; 

qdot ( :  , 

1)  =qd 

ot  o 

%Calcul 

ate  i 

nit 

ial  accelerati 

on 

f o=  eval 

(  [f  ’ 

(q( 

:  , 1 )  , qdot  (  :  ,  1 ) 

)  >])  ; 

go=  e  val 

( Cg  ' 

CqC 

:  ,D  ,0,1)  ’])  ; 
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qdotdot  (:  ,l)=inv(M)*(go-fo)  ; 
aa=0; %dummy  variable  used  later 

%Newmark  algorithm 

for  j j =1 : length (t ) -1 

%  Initial  prediction 

qdot(: ,jj+l)=qdot(: ,  j  j  )  +  ( 1 -gamma) *deltat* qdotdot (: ,  j  j  ) ; 

q(:  ,jj+l)=q(:  ,jj)+deltat*qdot(:  ,jj)  +  (.5-beta)*delt  at '‘2*  qdotdot  (:  ,jj)  ; 

qdotdot  (:  ,  j  j  +1) =0 ; 

%Calculate  residual  vector  and  check  for  convergence 

for  ii =1 : maxit er 

ff  =  eval ( [ f  ’  ( q  ( :  ,jj+l)  , qdot (:  , j j  +1) ) ’  ]  )  ; 
gg=  eval ( [g  ’  (q(:  ,jj+l)  ,  t(jj))  ’])  ; 
residual=M* qdotdot  (:  ,jj+l)+ff-gg; 

if  a  1 1  ( abs ( residual ) <=  epsilon  * abs ( ff ) ) 
clear  ff  gg  residual 
break 

else 

%Calculate  correction  deltaq 

%Note :  A  user— created  function  '  JacobianMatrixN '  should  be 
%created  to  calculate  the  Jacobian  matrix:  dresidual / dq 

S= JacobianMatrixN (q(:  , j j  +1)  , qdot  ( :  , j j  +1)  ,M,deltat  ,  alpha  )  ; 

Si  =  in v  (S )  ; 

deltaq=-Si*residual ; 

%Correct  previous  estimate 

q(:.jj+l)=  q(: . jj+l)+deltaq; 

qdot  ( :  ,jj+l)=qdot(:  , j j  +1)  +gamma/ (beta*deltat)*deltaq; 
qdotdot  (:  ,jj+l)=qdotdot(:  ,jj+l)+l/(beta*deltat'“2)*deltaq; 

%Display  warning  if  solution  didn't  converge 

if  ii  ==  maxiter 

aa=aa+l;  %Keep  track  of  how  many  time  steps  don't  converge 

disp  (’Max  iteration  reached’) 
disp  (t  ( j  j  ) ) 

temp=find (abs(residual)>=  epsilon*abs(ff)) ; 

disp (’abs(residual)=’) 

disp  (abs (residual (temp))) 

disp ( ’ epsilon* abs (f f ) = ’ ) 

disp (epsilon*abs (ff (temp) ) ) 

disp (’The  offending  node  is:’) 

disp  (temp) 

clear  temp 

if  aa==10 %  If  solution  Is  diverging ,  give  it  up. 
return  %%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 
end  %%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 

end 

clear  ff  gg  residual  S  Si  deltaq 


end 


end 


end 


function  S  =  Jacobi anHatrix (q,qdot,M,deltat  .alpha) 


%This  function  calculates  the  Jacobian  (iteration)  matrix  for  Newmark. 
%S  =  dresidual/dq 
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%S  =  df/dq  +df/dqdot  dqdot/dq  +M  dqdotdot/dq  —  dg/dq 


%  Name  Description  Size 

% INPUT: 

%  q  displacement  at  current  time  [N,l] 

%  qdot  velocity  at  current  time  [N,l] 

%  OUTPUT: 

%  S  Jacobian  (iteration)  matrix  [N,N] 


N= #  of  degrees  of  freedom 


global  K  Kbolt_lin  C  kl_sq  kl_cube  kl2_sq  kl2_cube  k3_cube  k3_sq  N  krl2_cube  krl2_sq  k23_sq 
k23_cube  kr23_cube  kr23_sq 

%Newmark  parameters : 

gamma  =  .  5+  alpha  ; 

beta  =  .25*(  gamma  +  .  5 )  ~  2  ; 

%Form  Kt  matrix.  Kt=df/dq. 

%First  calculate  dFbolt/dq 

%FOR  BEAMS: 

Ktemp=zeros (2*N) ; 

% 3 BEAMS - 

N1 =2*  N/3 -1 ; 

Nlr  =2*  N /3 ; 

N2=2*N/3+l ; 

N2r=2*N/3+2 ; 

N3  =4*  N/3 - 1 ; 

N3r=4*N/3; 

N4=4*N/3+l ; 

N4r=4*N/3+2 ; 

N5  =2*  N - 1 ; 


Ktemp (1 ,1) =3*kl_cube*q(l) ~2+2*kl_sq*q(l)  ; 

Ktemp (N1 , N1 ) = -3* kl 2_cube  * ( q ( N2 ) -q ( N1 ) ) ~2-2*kl2_sq*(q(N2)-q(Nl)); 

Ktemp  (N1  ,  N2)  =- Ktemp  (N1  ,  Nl)  ; 

Ktemp  (N2  ,  Nl)  =- Ktemp  (Nl  ,  Nl)  ; 

Ktemp  (N2  ,  N2)  =Ktemp  (Nl  ,  Nl)  ; 

Ktemp  (Nlr  ,Nlr)=-3*krl2_cube*(q(N2r)-q(Nlr))  ~2-2*krl2_sq*(q(N2r)-q(Nlr))  ; 
Ktemp (Nlr ,N2r)=-Ktemp(Nlr  ,Nlr)  ; 

Ktemp (N2r ,Nlr)=-Ktemp(Nlr ,  Nlr  ) ; 

Ktemp (N2r ,N2r)=Ktemp(Nlr ,  Nlr  ) ; 

Ktemp  (N3  ,  N3  )  = -3*  k23_cube  *  ( q  ( N4 )  -q  ( N3  )  )  ~ 2 -2*  k23_sq *  (  q  ( N4 )  -q  (  N3  )  )  ; 

Ktemp  (N3  ,  N4)  =- Ktemp  (N3  ,  N3)  ; 

Ktemp  (N4  ,  N3)  =- Ktemp  (N3  ,  N3)  ; 

Ktemp  (N4  ,  N4)  =Ktemp  (N3  ,  N3)  ; 

Ktemp  (N3r  , N3r)=-3*  kr23_  cube  *(q(N4r)  -  q(N3r)  )  ~2-2*kr23_sq*(q(  N4r  )-q(N3r))  ; 
Ktemp  (N3r  ,N4r)  =- Ktemp  (N3r  ,N3r)  ; 

Ktemp  (N4r  ,  N3r  )  =- Ktemp  (N3r  ,N3r)  ; 

Ktemp  (  N4r  ,  N4r  )  =  Ktemp  (N3r  ,N3r)  ; 

Ktemp  (N5,N5)=3*  k3_cube  *q(N5)  "2  +  2*k3_sq*q(N5)  ; 
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%  2  BEAMS - 

%  N1  =N—  1 ; 

%  N2=N+1; 

%  N3=2*N—1; 

%  Ktemp  (1,1)  =3*kl_cube*q  (1)  *2+2*kl_sq*  (q  (1)  )  ; 

%  Ktemp (N1 ,  Nl) =—3*kl2_cube*  ( q (N2)—q (Nl) )  A 2—2*kl2_sq * ( q (N2)—q (Nl) ) ; 
%  Ktemp  (Nl,  N2 )=— Ktemp  (Nl  ,  Nl )  ; 

%  Ktemp  (N2 ,  Nl  )=— Ktemp  (Nl ,  Nl )  ; 

%  Ktemp  (N2,  N2)  =Ktemp  (Nl,  Nl)  ; 

%  Ktemp (N3,  N3) =3*k3_cube*q (N3)  A 2+2*k3_sq*  ( q (N3) ) ; 

%  Ktemp  (N,  N)  =—3*krl2_cube*  (q  (N+2 )—q  (N)  )  /'2—krl2_sq*  (q  (N+2 )—q  (N)  )  ; 

%  Ktemp  (N,  N+2 )=— Ktemp  (N,  N)  ; 

%  Ktemp  (N+2 ,  N)  =— Ktemp  (N,  N)  ; 

%  Kt  emp  (N+2  ,  N+2 )  =Kt  emp  (N,  N)  ; 


Kt=K+Kbolt_lin+Ktemp ; 

%Form  Ct  matrix.  Ct=df /dqdot 

Ct  =  C  ; 

%As semble  S  matrix. 

S  =  Kt  +gamma/ (beta*deltat)*Ct  +  l/(beta*deltat  ~2) *M; 
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